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JAPAN — CHINA TRADE 


Japan’s relations with China have not yet been 
resumed because of the non-recognition of Peking 
by the US, who is and will remain Japan’s ally 
and guarantor of the independence of Japan, and 
also because of the most unfriendly attitude of the 
communist regime in China and its continuous 
attempts to meddle in Japanese national affairs 
and to instigate subversive actions abroad. For 
the time being Tokyo recognises only Taipei as 
the seat of the National Government of China and 
maintains relations with Formosa. This state of 
affairs is unsatisfactory in view of the fact that 
trade with China is important for Japan’s indus- 
tries who both require certain raw materials from 
China and wish to export manufactured goods and 
capital equipment to China. A restricted amount 
of trade between the two countries has been going 
on and its expansion is advocated in Tokyo though it 
is always being emphasised in the Japanese capital 
that Japan has to remain, by all means, on the side 
of the free world nations irrespective of the con- 
sequences. Politically, the Japanese people sup- 
port the foreign policy of their Government; they 
fully realise the dangers involved in establishing 
relations with Peking and they also are aware of 
the anti-Japanese sentiments pervading the 
Chinese nation and stimulated by the communist 
authorities. However, commercially a _ consider- 
able number of informed business men in Japan are 
anxious to promote trade with China in spite of 
the hostility of Peking and the threat of com- 
munist aggression and subversion. 


As the economic pattern of China’s economy 
has changed and China’s relations with other com- 
munist states are being expanded, for political 
reasons rather than economic ones, the future share 
of Japan in China’s foreign trade—provided that 
no major internal changes in China occur—will be 
small and the character of the exchange of com- 
modities very much different from what it was 


before the war. The emergence of China as an 
industrial nation—though as yet much on paper— 
and the state-control over manufacture, distribu- 
tion of commodities, domestic and foreign trade, 
will have a profound effect on those trading na- 
tions which have relied, to some extent, on China 
trade for their prosperity. Japan has been in- 
timately connected, before the war, with China, 
Manchuria and Formosa; but after the war, apart 
from Manchuria and Formosa being separated 
from the Japanese émpire, the advent of com- 
munism spelled the end of conventional trade pat- 
terns in East Asia. 


Japan had to establish and succeeded to esta- 
blish, again with ample US support, a new system 
of trading with friendly nations and so she could 
advance without doing business with China. In the 
near future, and barring any important changes in 
China of today, Japan will have to abide by the 
policy laid down by the US as regards trading 
with China. This will not only be beneficial for 
Japan from a political point of view but it will 
also contribute further to the development of trade 
among the free world nations. If the communist 
countries wish to develop ‘inter-red’ trade, they are 
welcome; the free world, with abundant resources 
and great ingenuity stimulated by democratic en- 
vironment, is far superior in every respect to the 
‘Soviet empire’. It is not, as it might appear from 
some European leftist publications’ effusions, in 
the interest of the economy of the free world to 
trade with the communist sector of the world—the 
reverse is true. Japan is not dependent on trade 
with China but the nation is very much in need of 
expanding foreign trade as this is the principal 
source of post-war Japan of revenue for main- 
taining the prosperity of the 85 million people liv- 
ing in limited space endowed with inadequate re- 
sources. The obvious solution to Japan’s problem, 
which is mainly one of foreign trade, is intensi- 


- 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 
CHANGES IN CHINA’S LAND POLICIES 


Both the Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Gov- stabilising the grain prices, assuring military supplies and FAL 
ernment have been forced to change their major land _ civilian food requirements—and in some cases alleviating 
policies. In China the series of natural calamities, coupled famine. In the past three years, the tax regulations have 


with the increasing difficulties in handling the peasants and been revised on the principle of rational distribution of rate 
the phenomenal amount of redtape, form-fillings and other burdens and encouragement of higher yields by imposing ee 
bureaucratic evils, compel the Government to deal more no additional tax on output over and above the normal ibe 
tenderly with the farmers, and especially the despised and yield. But there have been many defects and mistakes in the 
contemned individual peasant. The activists have been applying the tax. A working style of “commandism” deve- of | 
called off the land, though there are signs that they will loped among the officials, and the necessity of enacting the beg’ 
soon be unleased again on the private industrialists, some tax according to local conditions was not fully realised. ered 
of whom have recently been accused once more of giving While different tariffs are in force in different parts of the dur’ 
way to the “five poisons” the suppression of which gave country, there is still “a tendency of generalization and Wo 
the Youth League and other young hoodlums such a field failure to conform fully with concrete conditions of rural tual 
day in the summer of 1952. In the Soviet the change economy.” The methods of investigation and the fixing of cha: 
came as a result of a complete backtracking by M. Krushchev normal yield are also characterised by mistakes. a 
on the Stalinist policy, and a most candid admission of Grain stocks in mountainous areas are also kept on — 
the failure of collectivisation. It has been revealed, for hand and not delivered because of the difficulty of trans- 
instance, that there are fewer beef and dairy cattle in _ port. For the next three years the target of agricultural cide 
the U.S.S.R. now than on the eve of the Revolution, though taxation must be stabilised at the level of actual tax col- mis 
the population in the past few decades has greatly in-_ lections of 1952 and should not be increased any further. fixi: 
creased. All farm stock, including pigs, sheep and goats, “This policy, which will enable the peasants to nurse their firs 
are well below the 1928 figures when Stalin began his harsh strength, should considerably whip up the peasants’ pro- to | 
policy against the peasants and the latter slaughtered their duction activity and step up the output of crops.’”’ There to | 
cattle wholesale in revenge. must be reduction or exemption where warranted and be tha 
Government leaders, however, are saying much less Tefused if unwarranted. The pastoral tax applied to the wo! 
about land policy in Peking than about the national con- Minority areas should be studied and properly readjusted cha 
struction plans, on which almost everything is being staked. ®ccording to the principle of encouraging the multiplication poi 


Indeed the farmer and his fate are incidental to, while of animals, improving livestock and bettering the condition 
intimately linked with, the industrial plans. In this vast of the herdsmen, while measures for the collection of the 


effort to lift China by her own bootstraps—and with the tax should be simplified as far as possible to conform with M: 
aid, direction, management and control of the Soviet Union life in the pastoral areas. of 
—it is the farmer who has to bear the brunt both in food Tax reduction or exemption is one of the crucial wir 
production and in heavy taxation, because he is much the — Problems of grain taxation. It is applied under two cate- thi 
greatest producer. gories: (1) because of famine; and (2) special local condi- mu 

Peking’s concern about the situation on the land was tions, and properly applied it will alleviate the peasants’ wil 
emphasised by an additional and lengthy directive about ‘SUfferings and improve relations between the peasants and sig 
agricultural taxation, reminding local officials of the prin- the Government. ; tha 
ciple that the rate should accord with the conditions in The directive also devotes much attention to the im} 
any particular locality and should be applied at the officials’ problems of grain deliveries, which constitute the final and 


discretion, and at the same time emphasing the immense also the tensest phase of the work of grain taxation. _ Where 
importance to the State of this tax, which had been the C@Sh is taken in lieu of grain there must be equity and bal 
main source of revenue during the period of revolutionary rationality, so that State revenve 7 not reduced while the 
war and .is still “a huge source of State revenue and an Peasants’ interests are taken into account. Medium grade 


important guarantee of stability of market prices as well grain produced locally during the current year may general- do 
as of the military and civilian requirements.” ly be used as the standard of public grain to be collected, pal 
‘d that fulfl but the grain stocks must be dried and thoroughly winnowed no’ 
fhe directive sal at fulfilment of the target of to ensure good quality. int 
agricultural taxation had played a very important part The amount of marketed grain annually needed by the ba 
in balancing the State Budgets, regulating the market, State is increasing steadily, and to ensure the supply of the 
grain for cities, industrial and mining areas and industrial Sol 
; crop area will be a regular and. important task. The rat 
fication of trade between the free world nations. directive, which is signed by Prime Minister Chou En-lai, fal 
This must be done with more planning and good finally warns officials that they must attach the fullest _ 
will on all sides. Japan is a truly pacifistic nation guard = cog 
and if the people are given a chance by an under- * pa’ 
standing and well-meaning outside world, the _ At the same time a directive was sent out in North Th 
’ China emphasising that the volume of wheat needed will the 


future of Japan could be regarded as promising rise annually owing to the raising of the standard of living, 


and at the same time the contribution of the Japa- and calling upon the peasants to raise thoroughly the yield de 
nese to the progress of mankind can be expected per acre. It urged the peasants to reform the wheat- in 
to be on an ever rising scale. What has to be growing technique, to guard against frost and to promote ha 
eliminated, with some more speed than has been — 4 pa 
: on in Augus e Government even called upon the Centra ; 
observed in the post-war years, aa narrow-minded Committee of the Peasants’ and Workers’ Democratic : os 
nationalism with its emphasis Passe material pro- Pparty—a body seldom heard of since the People’s Govern- : 
sperity and the exclusionist, ‘protective’ trade ment was formed—to issue a directive calling on every- a 
practices which are nothing else but expressions body concerned to pull their slacks up and try to accom- to 


of national neuroses. plish the great tasks set before them earlier in the year. no 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


FALL IN THE BANK RATE 


For one hundred years, from 1833 to 1932, the bank 
rate was the principal instrument for the control of com- 
mercial credit in Britain—much of that time it was indeed 
over most of the world. It became so after the repeal of 
the Usury Acts which prohibited the charging of interest 
of more than five percent. It ceased to be so at the 
beginning of the ‘“‘cheap money period” which followed the 
severe trade depression of the early thirties. From 1932, 
during the remaining years of peace, -throughout the Second 
World War and for five years after, the bank rate was vir- 
tually in abeyance. For almost 20 years it remained un- 
changed at two per cent, save for a few weeks at the begin- 
ning of the war when it was raised to four per cent. And 
quickly reduced to two per cent again. 


Then in November, 1951, the present Government de- 
cided to modify the policy of unconditional and uncompro- 
mising cheap money, backed by direct controls such as price- 
fixing, rationing and allocations. 
first to two and a half per cent and then in March, 1952, 
to four per cent. Now 18 months later it has been reduced 
to three and a half per cent. What is the significance of 
that? That it has been read as favourable by the business 
world is shown by the fact that on the London Stock Ex- 
change prices of Government loans rose sharply by three 
points or more on the news, 


But before attempting to answer the question one 
must give some indication of what the bank rate is. Formal- 
ly, it is “the minimum rate of discount’? at which the Bank 
of England is ready to buy approved bills of exchange. 
“The authorities,” the Treasury and the Bank of England, 
think that conditions are such that traders and industrialists 
must be discouraged from entering into enterprises which 
will require additional borrowing. In particular, it is a 
sign that the country is finding that it is importing more 
than can be paid for by its exports—a sign, therefore, that 
importers and merchants holding stocks of goods must put 
a curb to their operations. The raising of the bank rate 
is traditionally a means of helping to correct an adverse 
balance of overseas payments. 


But now that the bank rate has been reduced what 
does that mean? Spokesmen of the Bank have been at 
pains to emphasise that it does not mean that there is 
now a green light for trade and industry to launch out 
into extravagant schemes of development. They insist that 
bankers must be as vigilant as before in assuring themselves 
that the money they are asked to lend will be spent on 
sound projects. They maintain that in changing the bank 
rate they have been influenced by the need for restoring 
full “flexibility to our monetary’ policy.” 


The fall in the rate is beyond question a sign of re- 
cognition that Britain’s general economic situation and, in 
particular, her balance of external payments, has improved. 
The improvement indeed is incontestable. Six months ago 
the fear was widespread that before the summer was over 
we should be drifting back into a balance of payments 
deficit. Prospects that before 1953 was over we should be 
in another “odd-year crisis’ were common. Those years 
have not been realised. All signs are that our balance of 
payments is still in surplus and our reserves are gaining 
slightly. 


The fall in the bank rate is not a green light. Nobody 
in his senses could claim that Britain has yet been restored 
to a position of assured stability in which she need have 
no qualms for the future. But the development was an 


The bank rate was raised — 


attestation of considerable and undoubted success which 
the new monetary policy has met. It is not the only proof 
of that success. In the two years since the first step of 
raising the bank rate by one half per cent was taken, not 
only has the country swung round from a state of tremen- 
dous deficit to one of surplus, small and precarious though 
it may be, but production has recovered from a setback 
which followed in the train of the balance of payments 
crisis, and a large number of cramping and _ vexatious 
“controls” have been removed. In particular, food ration- 
ing has been greatly relaxed and a number of London’s 
great international markets have been reopened, including 
notably those in grains and non-ferrous metals. These 
restorations of economic freedom would not have been pos- 
sible without the new monetary policy of which the raising 
of the bank rate was the keynote. It so happens that the 
recent reduction of the bank rate was through certain 
technical readjustments more than the _ proportionately 
lowered costs of financing international trade. It should, 
therefore, help towards a full reestablishment of London’s 
position as a centre of -international finance. 


JAPAN’S RICE PRCBLEM 


The Japanese housewives in the urban districts were 
taken by surprise this summer when the black-market price 
of rice soared from about Y130 per “sho’’ to as high as 
Y230 within a short span of a few weeks. A still greater 
shock may be in store for them the next year. The pre- 
dicted rice shortage may develop into a real national crisis. 


Last year Japan was blessed by a bumper crop of over 
66 million koku (equivalent to 5.12 U.S. bushels). The 
Government did not encounter any trouble in realizing 
its collection quotas. Yet the blackmarket price of rice 
hit a new high. The Ministry of Agriculture’s production 
estimate for this year was 61.6 million koku with 25.5 mil- 
lion koku slated for government collection. However, the 
abnormally cold weather and excessive rains which pre- 
vailed after late August have had a devastating effect on 
the rice crops and revised forecasts of the Ministry call 
for a total yield of 58 to 59 million koku. 


In times of abundant harvest the strain on the dual 
price structure, of one price for the producers and another 
for the consumers, is not too great. However, once the 
harvest is below normal, there is pressure from the farmers 
to raise the producers price. Consumers on the other 
hand resist any attempts against increasing the cost to 
them. But a spread in the gap between the two means 
additional government outlays which also is undesirable. 


As in the past the Government is again resorting to 
stop-gap measures to cope with the situation. It has de- 
cided to raise the producers price of rice by Y200 to Y7,700 
per koku with over-quota deliveries raised to Y10,500. 
For early deliveries, bonuses ranging from Y1,300 to Y1,400 
are to be paid. And tax exemptions are being considered 
for over-quota deliveries and early deliveries. To offset 
part of this cost the Government has recommended a raise 
in the price of consumers rice from its present Y680 per 
ten kilograms to Y735 commencing from next January. 


What success the present Administration will have in 
securing the necessary rice by these price manipulations is 
to be seen. It is high time that a more realistic and long- 
range view of the nation’s food program was adopted. 


Before the war Japan was able to import several mil- 
lion koku of rice from her former colonial possessions and 
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Manchuria to make up for the deficit. At home the large 
landowners were able to absorb the bulk of the rice pro- 
duced by the tenants with the latter forced to subsist prin- 
cipally on wheat, barley and other cereals. Now the farmers 
are able to have fixed retention rations which means that 
actually more rice is being consumed per capita than be- 
fore. To aggravate the situation the population of the 
country has greatly increased with the return of millions 
of overseas emigrants and it is now expanding at a rate 
of one million persons per year. The task of feeding 
these millions is surely not to be envied. 


Present-day Japan with her limited foreign exchange 
cannot rely on foreign purchases of rice. Even if the 
currency was available, the world’s supply of rice would 
not permit it. Premier Yoshida’s’_ instructions to the 
Ministry of Agriculture to study the possibilities of im- 
porting wheat under MSA aid to be used in the manu- 
facture of artificial rice is another example of the 
government’s lack of recognition of the nation’s food 
problems. There is too much emphasis on rice. 


Japan will always have her rice shortages. Not only 
the Government but the people also must realize that a 
basic change is necessary in the food life of the nation. 
Together with efforts to maintain the maximum production 
of rice, an overall program should be established to increase 
the production of wheat and other cereals and animal food- 
stuffs. And the Japanese people must awaken once and 
for all to the fact that a full stomach of rice does not 
necessarily mean a healthy body. 


OUTLOCK FOR JAPANESE ECONOMY 


The Japanese economy has achieved remarkable re- 
covery during the last few years. Mining and manufactur- 
ing production reached 136.4 per cent of the prewar 
(1934-6) record last year. Per capita real national income 
recovered to 98.6 per cent of prewar while the national level 
of consumption has risen to 80 per cent of prewar in urban 
areas and to 119 per cent in rural areas. The overall in- 
dices have now approximated the prewar figures. 


Working conditions for wage earners have improved in 
proportion to the rehabilitation of the Japanese economy. 
For example, the real wages of workers in manufacturing 
industries rose from 1951’s 88 per cent of the prewar index 
to 102 per cent last year. The actual standard of living 
still remains below the prewar level because of the ex- 
haustion of clothing and housing shortage. Earned income 
last year rose from the prewar 39.3 per cent to 47.7 per 
cent of the total national income, which amounted to 
Y5,313,000 million. 


The increase in earned income shows how the standard 
of living of Japan’s wage-earning workers has improved. It 
attests to the success of Japan’s postwar labor administra- 
tion. 


While higher than in other Asian countries, Japan’s 
wage standard is far below that of the West. In 1951, 
the per capita hourly wage for manufacturing workers was 
159.4 cents in the U.S., 110.6 cents in Canada, 39.5 cents 
in the United Kingdom, 34.9 cents in West Germany, 29.8 
cents in France and only 16.8 cents in Japan. The hourly 
wage in Japan has risen to about 20 cents subsequently but 


the gap between the Japanese figure and Western index re- 
mains wide. 


The relative economic prosperity and improved standard 
of living in Japan during the last few years are the result 
of the Korean War boom. Since the outbreak of the war 
up to the end of last year, Japan earned a total of $1,570 
million either directly or indirectly from the war. This 
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earning enabled Japan to import a large volume of raw 
materials despite the export slump and made a great pro- 
duction increase possible. Now that the truce has been 
signed, Japan will have to exert extraordinary efforts if it 
is to maintain the process of expanding reproduction. Un- 
less Japan’s export to Southeast Asia, Central and South 
America, Africa and continental China is increased suffi- 
ciently to pay for the necessary imports amounting annually 
to $2,000 million, production and consumption cutbacks 
would be inevitable. Serious unemployment may develop 
as a result, 


tad 


PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S TRADE & PRODUCTION 


In 1952, Japan was blessed with an_ exceptionally 
favorable balance of trade, its receipts amounting to $2,358 
million as against the payments totaling $2,140 million, or 
a net earning of $219 million. Japan’s foreign exchange 
earnings have consisted largely of the Korean war windfall 
which amounted to $788 million. Minus this temporary 
income, last year’s foreign exchange accounts were $569 
million in the red. Thus, Japan must increase its exports 
by 50 per cent to fill the gap created by the termination of 
United Nations spendings on the Korean War. 


Due to the international slump and import controls, 
Japan’s export trade has been dwindling since the early 
part of last year. The monthly average exports and im- 
ports for the quarterly periods since last year are as follows 
(In million dollars) : 


1952 1953 
Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. Jan.-Mar. Apr.-June 
Export a 109 96 100 92 108 
Import TT .. 175 165 179 183 204 


The slump in export evident in the above table is 
mainly due to the import controls enforced by British Com- 
monwealth countries since the latter part of last year. 
However, Japan’s export slump is not limited to the British 
Commonwealth; it is seen in the trade with all Open Ac- 
count countries except Korea and Indonesia. Besides the 
political factors, the relatively high prices of Japanese ex- 
ports are one of the main causes. The need to bring down 
the prices of iron, steel, machinery, fertilizer and cement is 
keenly realized. 


Although Japan’s production level reached 136 per cent 
of the prewar figure last year and the national income also 
topped the prewar mark, the volume of foreign trade lagged 
far behind, the amount of export being only 31 per cent 
and imports 54 per cent. This is largely due to the change 
which has taken place in Japan’s trade market. China, 
Manchuria, Korea and Formosa which accounted for 44 per 
cent of Japan’s exports before the war have now been almost 
blocked to Japanese trade. | 


Demand for raw silk and cotton textiles which con- 
stituted the mainstay of Japan’s prewar exports has dwind- 
led sharply, the former because of the development of 
nylon and the latter due to the rapid industrialization in 
less advanced countries which used to be good customers 
of Japanese cotton goods. 


To meet the new situation, it has been proposed time 
and again to seek new export markets in Southeast Asia 
and Central and South America and to switch the emphasis 
in export policy from textiles to iron, steel, machinery and 
chemicals. . But this program has not proved fully success- 
ful as yet. 


Mining and manufacturing production has been rising 
steadily since 1950: to 93.3 per cent of the prewar index 
in 1950, 127.8 per cent in 1951, 136.4 per cent in 1952 and 
168 as of July. this year. In 1950 and 1951, the increase 
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in output was most marked in capital goods and export 
products but since last year, a greater percentage has been 
seen in consumer goods for the domestic market. 


However, since the beginning of this year signs of 
overproduction began appearing in such basic materials as 
coal, iron and steel. High-priced Japanese coal has been 
meeting stiff competition from imported coal and heavy oil. 
Iron and steel export has been lagging since the beginning 
of this year although 29 per cent of the total output was 
exported last year. In the face of these difficulties, the 
iron and coal industries are trying to overcome the im- 
mediate crisis, the former by forming a cartel and the latter 
by intensive production and the laying-off of 60,000 mine 
workers. Unless, however, these industries succeed in 
bringing down the prices and increasing exports, the slump 
will affect other related industries, bringing about general 
inactivity. 

Last year’s production figures for principal products 
were as follows: 


778,533,000 lbs 
2,338,756,000 linear yards 


Cotton textiles 


Ammonium sulphate 1,952,196 tons 


The Japanese level of consumption dropped sharply 
efter the war, especially among the urban population. The 
standard sank to 50 per cent of the prewar figure at one 
time and remained in the 60-70 per cent level for a 
long time thereafter. 

In 1952, however, the consumption level in urban areas 
rose from the previous year’s 68.9 per cent to 80.2 per cent 
thanks to three factors: nominal wages rose by more than 
20 per cent on the average, tax cut was effected and the 
increase in the prices of consumer goods was held down 
to only four per cent. 


In rural areas also, the standard rose from 1951’s 103.4 
per cent of prewar to 119.8 per cent. On the average, the 
standard rose to 96 per cent of prewar. 

A 16 per cent increase in a single year is unprecedented 
and this phenomenon is attributed to the belated effect of 
the Korean War boom on the public. In 1951, the level 
of consumption remained almost the same as in 1950 de- 
spite the brisk industrial activities. In urban areas, the 
the index even dropped from the previous year’s. 


* The relative improvement in the rural standard of 
living is attributable to the drastic reduction of the farm 
rent carried out in the postwar agrarian reform program 
and the marked increase in the prices of farm produce during 
the period of wartime and postwar food shortage. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN HONGKONG NEW TERRITORIES 


The month of July was exceptionally dry, but rain came 
in time to save the second rice crop, states the progress 
report for the third quarter of the year of the New Ter- 
ritories Administration. Typhoon rains during September 
caused considerable flooding on the border between Lok Ma 
Chau and Lo Wu. The rice crop was generally not far 
enough advanced to suffer damage, but vegetable losses were 
serious. 

Water chestnuts are being much more extensively 
cultivated this year than in 1952. A new development is 
the cultivation of sea-grass in the brackish areas of the 
Yuen Long district. This product is used for the manufac- 
ture of mats. 
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The shortage of imported pigs has encouraged the 
marketing in Kowloon at high prices of animals reared in 
the New Territories. As 2 result of this, butchers in the 
New Territories have not been able to obtain their usual 
supply. The price of pork, however, is still lower than in 
the urban areas. 

The Organising Committee of the Colony’s second 
postwar Agricultural Show has begun to make preparations 
for holding the event in Yuen Long next January. The 
Show will be open to the whole Colony. It is anticipated 
that because of the early preparatory work, and with last 
year’s experience as a guide, next year’s exhibition, to be 
held at the Yuen Long Middle School from January 22 to 
24, will be the most successful of its kind yet organised. 

Work has started on the construction of a modern 
Health Centre for Tsun Wan. The new Centre will have 
maternity, isolation and casualty wards as well as consult- 
ing rooms and a dispensary. Accommodation will also be 
provided for offices and quarters for the staff. 


* * * 


THE HONGKONG FIRE BRIGADE 


The HK Fire Brigade was called upon to assist in two 
major disasters, one of them a fire and the other a house 
collapse, during the period July to September, according 
to the latest quarterly progress report. A total of six squat- 
ter fires were reported but all were confined to relatively 
small areas due to the education of fire-mindedness general- 
ly, the rapid attendance of the Fire Brigade and the active 
work done by the Squatter Resettlement squads. 


A number of the fires occurred through the use of 
locally-made kerosene burners, large numbers of which have 
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been bought by the public as a more economic means of 
heating compared with the traditional firewood. It must 
be remembered, however, that whatever the standard of 
fire-mindedness, fires will continue to break out in these 
areas, either through children, occasional carelessness of 
adults or as a result of accidents. The great advance, how- 
ever, is reflected by the early calls to the Fire Brigade. 
These have allowed early and effective action to be taken. 


During the period under review, 22 persons lost their 
lives and 75 others received injuries as a result of fires, 
house collapses and other causes. 


A disastrous fire, involving 43 drums of nitro-cellulose 
film scraps, weighing some ten tons, broke out on July 5 
on board a lighter anchored at the Dangerous Goods An- 
chorage off Stonecutters Island. Four persons on board the 
craft were burnt to death before the arrival of Fire Boat 
No. 2. One person was reported missing and presumed 
dead. A Revenue launch and a Naval fire float also as- 
s'sted in the operation, 


On September 8, the Fire Brigade was called to a house 
collapse involving two three-storey tenement buildings under 
construction at Wuhu Street, Kowloon. Rescue work was 
extremely difficult due to the large amount of reinforced 
cement concrete blocks becoming intermingled with iron 
rods. Oxyacetylene cutting sets and a mobile crane had 
to be brought into use. Personnel from the Squatter Re- 
settlement Division of the Urban Services Department and 
the Public Works Department assisted in the rescue opera- 
tion. A total of twelve persons lost their lives and 25 were 
injured in this incident. 

The Brigade received 139 calls during the period under 
review. These included 50 calls to reported outbreaks in 
buildings, four fires on ships, one aeroplane crash, two 
outbreaks on motor vehicles and six squatter fires. There 
were also 37 calls to outbreaks caused by electrical defects. 


AUTUMN HARVESTS IN CHINA 


Chinese official Press reports of the autumn crops show 
that the results have been patchy but that in most areas 
the harvests have been very satisfactory. Heavy rains 
affected relatively small areas in East China, but with this 
exception the 90 million mow of land sown to kaoliang, corn 
millet yielded a general increase of 10%. Corn was higher 
than in any previous year in the Hwaiyin district of Kiangsu, 
while bumper harvests of corn, kaoliang and millet, averag- 
ing 20% increase, have been gathered on the Hwaihai plain. 


The Central-South area is the main rice-growing area 
in China, and accounts for more than 45% of the total 
rice output. Early rice in Kwangtung is 8% higher than 
in 1952. The Tungting Lake and Poyang Lake areas, 
known as China’s granaries, witnessed a year of plenty. 
From about five million mow the average output was about 
500 catties per mow, though some high output plots yielded 
between 700 and 1,000 catties. 

In Szechuan, the main grain-producing area in the 
South-west, the average output of rice is expected to be 
9% higher than normal. Autumn harvesting has been con- 
cluded in the greater part of Szechwan and by the third 
week of September was well ahead in 30 hsien of Kweichow 
and Yunnan. In the northern plains production was reduced 
by spring drought and autumn flood, but ample harvests are 
expected in general and mountainous areas, where 70% crops 
are expected over the greater part. The Shansi yield is 
expected to be 10% up. Suiyuan is expected to have 70% 
crops, except in drought-affected areas. 


In the North-east, production along the main rivers has 
been reduced because of floods. In Sungkiang, a bumper 
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rice harvest was gathered from 100,000 hectares. The 
average yield per hectare is about 6,000 catties, which is 
6% higher than last year, while some 16% yielded 8,000 
catties, 

Meanwhile the Ministry of Food has issued a Circular 
demanding “prompt solution” of the existing problems of 
purchasing grain. This has been gravely affected by the 
limited storage capacity, the failure to ship grain away in 
time from basic level purchasing points, the shortage of 
personnel, and the poor organization and inadequate in- 
stallations. Buying was stopped in some places because 
there was a delay in allocation of funds for the purpose. 
Officials were told it was not enough to send off peremptory 
telegrams to subordinates; they must get out into the country 
themselves and see to the solution of the problems. In 
extreme cases of need, privately-operated food shops may 
be organised to buy grain for the State, subject to proper 
safeguards. 


COMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCE IN PEKING 


The Ministry of Communications in China convened a 
national conference to increase efficiency in the light of 
national construction. It was claimed by the Ministry 
that it had built over 1,700 kilometres of highways, rebuilt 
over 8,000 kilometres, and surveyed over 23,000 kilometres 
since the new regime came into power. To the shipping 
lines 54 vessels had been added, over 50 craft repaired, 
44 vessels salvaged and. two tug-boats' repaired. The 
Whampoa and Tangku harbours had also been built, a great 
deal of work done on harbour and navigation routes, over 
1,000 buoys added to rivers and 40 to the seaways. 

It was admitted, nevertheless, that the foundations of 
the nation’s communications system are extremely weak, and 
hardly adequate to serve basic needs. 

The Ministry of Railways also held a national con- 
ference, which ended on Sept. 16. The Vice-Minister of 
Railways (Lu Cheng-tsao) reported on the new railways 
work programme. The building of new railways began in 
1950, and by 1952 1,400 kilometres had been built. There 
are still defects in designing, engineering, organization, 
experience and in ideology. | 


In the last quarter of this year, all efforts are to be 
concentrated on the fulfilment of the revised plans for 
the year. It was acknowledged by the conference _ that 
planned management is of supreme importance, and it de- 
cided on “‘steps proceeding from superficial to profound and 
and from simple to complex.’”’ Several Soviet experts at- 
tended the conference and made detailed analytic reports 
on designing, mechanization of work on bridges and cul- 
verts, winter work, and other problems. 


The construction of the Chengtu-Mienyang sector of 
the Tienshui-Chengtu railway was completed on Sept. 17 
and it was due to be formally opened to traffic on October 
1. The sector measures 116 kilometres. In order to en- 
sure that the line was opened on the new National Day, 
the workers overcame all sorts of difficulties and in the space 
of one month built 92 bridges and culverts of all sizes and 
moved nearly 2% million cubic metres of earth and mason 
work. 


The rail-laying on the Lanchow-Sinkiang railway 
reached Tachaikou on Sept. 2. When the first locomotive 
entered that station, it was ardently welcomed by the people 
who made gifts to the railway workers. Construction works 
at Wuchiaoling, 30 kilometre from Tachaikou, began at the 
same time. This is one of the key constructions on the 
whole line. Large numbers of technical personnel, officials 
and workers have been sent there to cope with the large- 
scale work required. 
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TRADE WITH CHINA 


Nobody will criticise Ceylon’s right to make _ trade 
agreements with Communist China. Indeed, there is much 
sympathy for Ceylon in its economic difficulties; but there 
are many experienced observers who doubt whether this 
trade will ultimately prove beneficial to Ceylon. Britain 
has itself had some experience—nearly all disillusioning— 
of commercial relations with the new regime in China. 
Perhaps Ceylon’s experience will be different; but there 
are some disturbing factors inherent in the economic and 
political characteristics of the new China. 


British doubts are well founded. The Chinese have 
violated every principle of international commercial re- 
lations. They have expropriated British property without 
compensation; made hostages of British employees of the 
firms still in China and held them to ransom; restricted the 
movement of British businessmen into and out of China 
and subjected them to numerous humiliations; and punished 
foreign firms with discriminatory tax measures, as well as 
heaping on other heavy burdens. Yet, despite’ their ob- 
viously anti-foreign policies, they have not gone to the length 
of kicking out the British firms completely. Why they have 
not done so is not entirely clear. It may be that they 
think they can squeeze the British firms still further; but 
this policy is yielding diminishing returns. It may be that 
they still are undecided about their future trade policies 
and retain a hankering for the old traditional trade channels. 
Whatever their true motives, they have much to make up 
for, before British merchants will have confidence in re- 
opening trade relations with them. 


Naturally this policy seems unsatisfactory to the busi- 
nessmen champing at the bit to get back into the China 
trade. The “old China hands’’, that collection of mer- 
chants, financiers and shippers, who have been persistently 
optimistic about China despite their predicament, have re- 
cently been reviving their drooping spirits. There have 
been some hopeful straws in the wind: contacts—almost 
clandestine—with Chinese officials in the Import-Export 
Corporation in East Berlin; better relations with the Com- 
munists inside China; and some indications that the Chinese 
are finding their alternative trade channels unsatisfactory. 
The old-established firms are understandably at odds with 
the interlopers who have tried to crash the market whilst 
the “China hands’? remained loyal to the spirit of their 
government’s policy; but they believe now that the Chinese 
are realising the intrinsic worth of their services and that 
their day is returning. On the whole the policy of “wait 
and see” will probably emerge as being in their best in- 
terest. 


Some people argue that China’s grand industrialisation 
plans offers exactly the kind of market that Britain, as a 
major producer of capital goods, is best equipped to supply. 
There is a superficial plausibility in this argument; but 
there is also a big stumbling block. China cannot, without 
foreign aid, afford to pay for any large import of goods 
from abroad. China’s own export potential is small; it 
consists mainly of agricultural products such as soya, eggs, 
bristles, and feathers. But the outside world has been 
able to develop substitutes and alternative sources of supply 
for almost all these products. Of course, there remains a 
useful market, particularly if the prices are reasonable; but it 
would be idle to suppose that exports of this kind would 
yield sufficient to pay for more than a fraction of China’s 


needs. Then, too, it has been the experience in other Com- 
munist countries (not excluding the Soviet Union) that a 
rapid pace of industrialisation almost automatically means 
a relative decline in agricultural production. It is some- 
times argued that China might be able to fall back on 
accumulated foreign reserves; but these are not believed to 
be substantial. Furthermore, China is a net spender of 
foreign currency on invisible account, its only large invisible 
import being remittances from overseas Chinese to the main- 
land, which are now dwindling. Thus, to achieve its aim 
of creating a large industrial base, the Peking government 
must seek foreign credits. In short, China is deficient in 
the means to pay. 


The Russians have already announced their intention of 
giving direct aid to China. Whether this is prompted by 
political, economic, or any other motives, the implication is 
obvious: the Soviet Union intends to be a competitor in 
the China market. Indeed it has already staked out a 
preferred position by exerting its political influence over 
Peking. Thus, unless the free world is prepared to give 
long-term credits to China (which the Chinese are willing 
to accept), or unless the Russians are prepared to under- 
write China’s foreign exchange expenditure, there is no 
great prospect of trade with China for non-Communist 
nations. Neither of these things seems likely to happen. 


There are many other reasons why British traders tend 
to be cautious in their estimate of the prospects of trade 
with China. For instance, there is the difficulty of arrang- 
ing the finance of exports owing to the shabby treatment 
accorded to the British banks in China; the difficult, even 
hazardous shipping routes; the risks of dealing with authori- 
tarian state monopolies which can turn the taps on and off 
at will; and the need to look after the Commonwealth pro- 
ducers who have been encouraged to produce some of the 
commodities formerly bought from China. Another very 
important factor is the price question. China’s exports tend 
to be over-priced—as Ceylon may well realise. The main 
reason may be that the People’s yuan is still overvalued. 
And these are only a few of the difficulties now involved 
in trading with China. 


* 


The whole future course of China’s trade with South- 
East Asia is now emerging. It should now be possible 
to form an estimate from the recent talks of the Ceylon 
trade mission in Peking of China’s real intentions in foreign 
trade. Particular importance will be attached to this aspect 
because, by a happy coincidence the announcement of the 
Soviet Union’s additional aid to China was made whilst 
the mission was in Peking. Thus it may be possible to 
judge just how much influence the Russians propose over 
Mao Tse-tung’s foreign trade policy. 


The Ceylon mission’s talks, of course, are vitally im- 
portant to Ceylon. The rubber-rice deal has gone well in 
the past year; Ceylon drove a shrewd bargain. Now, how- 
ever, comes the testing time: will China recognise that the 
play of market forces has brought down the world price 
of rice? Communist negotiators in China are not alone in 
their disdain for world-market prices; Russian and satellite 
prices are invariably out of step. But now China will be 
forced to match the £50 per ton price agreed by Ceylon 
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CHINESE POLICY AFTER KOREA 


Is China more, or less, aggressive than Russia was at 
the same stage of its Communist revolution? This is the 
question that is vexing and perplexing the American, Bri- 
tish and European experts on the Far East at this moment. 
For on the answer that is given to it depends the tactics 
that the United States will follow in the coming political 
conference on Korea and the support that will be given by 
Britain. If the Americans are convinced that Mao Tse-tung 
has the same revolutionary ambitions in Asia that Lenin and 
Trotsky had in Europe thirty years ago, then they 
will retreat not one _ inch from the attitude of sus- 
picion and intense dislike in which they now _ stand. 
If, on the other hand, it looks as if it is China’s 
policy to do now what Stalin did after Lenin’s 
death—to drop, temporarily, all aggressive, revolutionary 
ambitions and concentrate on the reorganisation and indus- 
trialisation of the country—then it may be possible for the 
British and others to persuade the Americans that bargain- 
ing with China is not only possible but desirable. 


On the face of it the question looks easily answered. 
China has achieved enough to go on with. With Soviet 
help it has successfully resisted powerful American and 
allied forces in Korea; it is recognised as a Great Power 
for the first time in modern history. The majority of 
Americans and almost all their Allies believe—and say 
publicly—that it would be dangerous and futile to attack 
the mainland of China. The threat from Chiang Kai-shek 
in Formosa is political rather than military. China has 
nothing to gain by starting adventures, whether against the 
French in Indochina, against Siam, or, perhaps, against 
Burma. Moreover, the argument runs, China must sooner 
or later get technical and financial aid from the West if 
its industrialisation is to go ahead at an impressive speed. 
Communism cannot achieve great technical successes and 
reel off a sequence of five-year plans unless resources now 
going to the armed forces go into industry and agriculture. 


with Burma, that is to lower the price by £5 per ton 
compared with last year. Whether they agree to this or 
not will depend not on their local supply position—no 
one knows to this day how China comes to have an export 
surplus of rice—but on their need for rubber. Now that 
the Korean episode is over their requirements may be less 
urgent and, furthermore, if the United Nations should relax 
the embargo, the demand for stockpiling in China might 
also diminish. In the long-run, the outlook may be better; 
but at the present round of negotiations Ceylon might find 
its bargaining position somewhat weaker than before. 


In the final count, the future of trade with China is 
a political question. It is a matter of deciding what is 
the true nature of Peking’s policies—hence the interest in 
Ceylon’s trade with China, and, thereafter, designing a 
suitable policy. The strategic embargo was never meant 
to be permanent; it was designed to achieve a specific 
purpose. Once the free world is convinced of a real change 
of heart in Peking, the controls will be eased: but it would 
be a fundamental mistake to jump to this conclusion too 
hastily. The evidence, as Britain sees it, is that economic 
factors will supersede ideological convictions in shaping 
Communist China’s foreign economic policy when the pres- 
sure becomes very great. Events are moving that way in 
China and the best policy is to wait and see. 


For China has already discovered two unpleasant facts of 
life: first, that it cannot trade through Communist chan- 
nels only (it is already seeking the advice of the old China 
hands in London); second, that it has nothing like enough 
surplus available to export and to pay for the machinery 
and materials it needs. 


In short, if Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues think 
and act like normal men, they will decide that peace is their 
best policy for the present. Unfortunately, we know only 
a little of how they think and still less about how they 
act as a body. We do not know what pressures inside 
China itself drive them towards war and expansion as a 
means of policy. History is full of examples of dictator- 
ships which have distracted attention from difficulties at 
home by winning victories abroad. Above all we do not 
know, especially since Stalin’s death, what pressure Moscow 
can exert in Peking. What promises did Mao give Stalin 
in order to get the aircraft, tanks, guns, ammunition and 
petrol with which the Korean war was fought? Can Mao 
look down on Malenkov as a dictator looks down on a 
mere chairman of committees and as a veteran looks down 
on an aspirant? Is China so dependent of Soviet aid in 
money and machines that the Soviet government can 
decide the main principles of its foreign policy? 


* * 


If China behaves reasonably at the proposed political 
conference on Korea and if the Soviet Union agrees to 
negotiate about Germany with the western powers it will 
be a reasonable deduction that the Chinese are following 
the more conciliatory line recently taken by the Russians. 
If, on the other hand, China is difficult and the Soviet 
Union is reasonable we can deduce one of two things: either 
that the Chinese are pursuing an independent and aggres- 
sive policy, or that the Chinese are pursuing an aggressive 
policy at Moscow’s behest. Both, of course, would amount 
to the same thing—that Chinese policy is aggressive; but 
whereas it would be possible to negotiate with—even to 
appease—a China which was being independently aggres- 
sive it would be virtually impossible to negotiate with a 
China which was carrying out Soviet instructions. It is 
vital to find out what the state of affairs between the two 
great Communist allies really is. 


We must be cautious in our hopes about the future. 
A return to negotiation, if it comes at all, will come slowly. 
It might not bring the results we hope for. The Chinese 
might feel it worth trying a little harder to get the French 
out of Indochina before bargaining with the Americans. 
Negctiations might break down over Korea, over the de- 
mands of Syngman Rhee or the attitude of the North 
Koreans. All kinds of things might happen in this autumn’s 
attempts at peacemaking. But the important thing is that 
we are getting nearer to the time when we can test the 
future intention of China and the links that bind it to 
the Soviet Union. Whatever the Americans may say and 
think, British experts remain convinced that the aim of allied 
policy must be to divide the Russians and Chinese by 
patient, skilful and consistent diplomacy. And if the 
Chinese give only a little help the British can probably take 
the Americans along with them—in the long run. We must 
think of this Chinese problem in terms not of years but 
of decades. 
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THE MALAYAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


By Alan Wolstenholme 


(Special to the “Far Eastern Economic Review’’) 


Malaya’s rubber production this year will be the lowest 
since 1946, experts forecast in Kuala Lumpur, but, they 
are anxious to add, the day is not far distant when Malaya 
will be producing more rubber than ever before. 


A revolution is taking place in the rubber industry— 
Malaya’s biggest, employing nearly 300,000 people and 
covering about 1,900,000 acres of land of estates of 100 
acres and over, excluding smallholdings. Today, on these 
estates up and down the country, new high yielding rubber 
is being planted and by 1958 it is foreseen that more than 
half the total acreage in Malaya will be of high yielding 
trees, 

Whereas the average yield from old trees is between 
200 and 400 lbs per acre per year, high yielding rubber 
will give an average of between 800 and 1,000 lbs per 
acre per year. Production costs will be lower, output higher 
and naturally rubber much cheaper, 


Some planters say that day is not far hence when rubber 
will be sold at 25 cents (Malayan) a lb. Today the current 
price is around the 64 cents a lb. mark—and this is dan- 
gerously low under present conditions. 


If it does come to pass that natural rubber can be 
produced economically at such a low price the industry will 
be in a much happier position to compete with synthetic 
rubber. 

But, by that time, whether or not the American synthe- 
tic rubber industry—which is to pass from government con- 
trol into private hands early in 1955—-will be able to produce 
equally as cheap is a question rubber experts decline to 
prophesy. 

Last year a compulsory replanting scheme for small- 
holders was launched in Malaya providing for 50,000 acres 
of rubber to be replanted before the end of 1952. This 
year the full scheme has come into effect under which 
550,000 acres will be replanted over the next seven or eight 
years with a yearly target of some 60,000 acres. 


About 40 percent of Malaya’s total output comes from 
smallholdings—last year’s overall production was 583,239 
tons (238,921 tons from estates and 244,318 tons from 
smallholdings) ). 


The replanting scheme is being administered by the 
Smallholders Replanting Board out of a cess levied on rub- 
ber production since 1951. Last year more than $20 million 
(Malayan) was collected in cess just to be used for re- 
planting. The Board has received from government a yper- 
centage of the cess equal to the proportion of smallholdings’ 
output compared with estates. 


At least one-third of any smallholding acreage must 
be replanted with high yielding rubber over the next six 
years. 


Because yields of nearly half the rubber acreage in 
Malaya are low, production costs are uneconomical in many 
cases with the present price of rubber. Smallholders’ rub- 
ber is nearly all between 30 and 50 years old and con- 
sequently its yield is small and impoverished. 


Rubber research has proved it possible to obtain yields 
of anything above 1,000 lbs per acre per year with high 
yielding rubber. Some European companies with very ad- 
vanced research in rubber clonal seeds claim that they hope 
to have planting on a commercial basis capable of yielding 
up to one ton (2,240 lbs) of latex per acre per year. 


Nearly ail big Malayan estates have their own re- 
planting schemes and are forging ahead rapidly. All over 
the country large tracts of old rubber are being cut and 
cleared for replanting. Elsewhere can be found acres and 
acres of young rubber, not yet tappable, but daily growing 
stronger. 

Even now some estates have high yielding rubber, 
planted just after the end of the war, producing 1,200 lbs 
per acre. Compared with old production figures of between 
200 and 400 lbs this is a tremendous stride. But there is 
still not enough high yielding trees of this calibre and it 
takes six years before they mature. 

In July this year (the latest figures available) Euro- 
pean-owned estates in Malaya had 794,266 acres under old 
rubber and 329,509 acres under tappable high yielding 
rubber; Chinese 292,178 acres of. old rubber, 72,978 high 
yielding; Indians 78,643 old, 10,903 high yielding; and 
Others 21,219 old, 16,792 high yielding. 

In that one month, a total of 1,616,488 acres were 
tapped and this was only on estates of 100 acres and over. 
In July, 30,188 tons of rubber was produced on estates 
(excluding smallholdings) of which 16,331 tons was from 
old trees and 13,857 from high yielding trees. Soon these 
comparative figures will be reversed. 


With the present low price of rubber (it was nearly 
four times as high shortly after the Korean war broke out) 
many estates are complaining that they are unable to make 
provision for replanting. For more than a year the plant- 
ing industry has urged Government to reduce rubber export 
duty, which last year amounted to more than $110 million, 
although the original estimate for the year came to $164 
million. 

This year it will be much less. It is now averaging 
just over $4 million a month. In July it came to $4,150,821. 
Look at this in comparison to January 1952, when the 
figure for that month was $15,284,606 and the figure for the 
whole of 1951 which was $214 million. 

In their efforts to persuade Government to reduce ex- 
port duty, planters maintain that rubber is an agricultural 
product and there are very few countries in the world 
which levy taxes on agricultural products. 

Mr, J. C. Mathison, rubber spokesman and Federal 
Legislative councillor, recently urged, ‘“‘Reduce the duty on 
rubber and increase the volume we can sell in America.’’ 
He warned that if the American market was lost because 
the Malayan price was too high, it may never again become 
available. 

On the other hand, Government says, “What about the 
Emergency ..... money to combat it has to come from 
somewhere.”’ 

The sudden rise and fall in the price of rubber can be 
seen in these comparative figures. In 1950 Malaya exported 
780,039 tons valued at $1,810 millions; the following peak 
year, 691,640 tons valued at $2,444 millions; and last year, 
608,847 tons valued at $1,287 millions. 

Although production this year will not be a great deal 
below 1952’s figure, the value will be very much smaller. 


So far this year (up to August 1) Malaya has sent 
rubber to 37 countries but the majority—43.5 percent— 
went to Singapore for shipment. This totalled 148,927 tons. 


Direct from the Federation of Malaya was shipped 
62,298 tons to Britain; 56,169 tons to America; 16,978 tons 
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FAR SASTERM 


Economic REVIEW 


SIX YEARS OF PAKISTAN 


Balanced budgets, revival and diversification of trade 
and commerce, rehabilitation and strengthening of the bank- 
ing services and the opening of an era of industrial deve- 
lopment are the high-lights of the economic progress made 
by Pakistan during the last six years. Pakistan’s  pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy is affected by the fluctua- 
tions in the prices of the raw materials; it has, therefore, 
been the constant endeavour of the Government of Pakistan 
to build up a strong and balanced economy which can with- 
stand such fluctuations. In this sense the Budget for the 
year 1953-54 constitutes a land-mark in the financial history 
of Pakistan. It marks the transition from a wholly agri- 
cultural economy to a partly industrialised one. With the 
development of industries in the country, its dependence 
on outside economic forces in the matter of export and 
rrices of its raw products would progressively decrease as 
the raw materials would be largely processed in the country. 
In the field of Government finance too, Government will 
be less dependent in future upon import and export duties 
and will be depending more and more upon the duties levied 
cn internal production. 


The following table shows the budgetary position of the Central Govern- 
ment during the six years: 


Year Revenue (In millions) Surplus 
Receipts Expenditure 

1948-49 (Actuals) Rs. 667.6 Rs. 647.0 Rs. 20.6 
1949-50 - 885.8 853.2 32.6 
1950-51 ‘en 1.277.2 1,247.5 29.7 
1951-52 - 1,449.7 1,441.6 8.1 
1952-53 (Revised Est.) 1,245.9 1,243.9 2.0 
1953-54 (Budget Est.) 986.0 984.6 1.4 


It will be seen that the Central Government’s revenues 
showed a progressive improvement until the year 1951-52. 
This improvement was due partly to the growing economy 
of the country and partly to the rise in prices of the coun- 
try’s exportable commodities, which followed the Korean 
conflict. The economy of the country was, however, hit hard 
by the present world-wide recession in the primary com- 
modity prices in common with other raw material producing 
countries, 


Expenditure On Nation-building 


Increased provision has been made during the year 
1953-54 for expenditure on nation-building activities such 
as education, public health, agriculture etc. The total 
amount provided for the purpose during the year 1953-54 is 
Rs. 44.5 millions as against Rs, 28 millions during 1951-52. 


to France; 13,931 tons to Germany, to mention but a few 
of the bigger buyers. In all during those first seven months 
of 1953, a total of 342,196 tons of rubber was exported. 


Today the rubber industry awaits the arrival. of a 
Government-appointed fact-finding mission from Britain to 
study the competitive position of the industry. The mission 
will go into all aspects including taxation and general effi- 
ciency. Not only will the mission concern itself with 
Malaya’s chief competitor—synthetic rubber—but with com- 
petition encountered, or likely to be encountered, from other 
rubber-producing countries. 


At the moment the rubber industry is in the doldrums; 
a period of change-over. It is not a question of changing 
horse in mid-stream but plain commonsense that Malaya 
could not hope to combat post-war competition with old, 
tired rubber trees. New life had to be injected and that 
is what is happening. When the “jab in the arm” begins 
to take effect Malaya’s rubber industry will be stronger than 
ever. 


The capital expenditure on development schemes has 
been increased from year to year and the provision made 
in 1953-54 was five times of the one made in 1948-49. The 
following table gives the amounts provided for expenditure 
on development schemes during the six years: 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 


(in millions) 
Direct Central Govern- 


ment outlay on 

development 
Loans to Provinces 

and Other bodies Rs. 59.5 62.0 77.2 117.7 104.0 192.2 


Rs. 49.3 105.7 82.6 171.7 300.9 368 .6 


Total Rs.108.8 167.7 159.8 289.4 404.9 460.8 


Social Uplift Fund 


Funds for Social Uplift and Economic Development 
amounting to Rs. 513 millions have also been established 
by the Central Government from the Revenue surpluses of 
the years 1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952-53. Grants are made 
by the Centre to the Provinces from the balances in these 
funds. Out of these funds an amount of Rs. 100 millions 
would be spent during the course of the current year thus 
bringing the overall provision for development purposes to 
Rs. 660 millions, 


Industrialisation 


Measures taken by Government to _ industrialise the 
country are bearing fruit and substantial progress has been 
made in the development of industries in the country. In 
the field of textile industry, the spindleage has increased 
from 1,78,000 in 1947 to 3,90,000 at the end of 1952 and 
with the new machinery now being installed, spindleage by 
the end of 1954 is expected to go up to 11,28,000. The jute 
industry of the country is now capable of meeting the 
entire internal requirements, and by the end of 1955 it 
will be yielding approximately 240,000 tons of jute goods 
per year. A number of other mills including a large paper 
mill in East Pakistan, Woollen Mills at Bannu and Harnai 
and other factories are under installation. 


Considerable progress has also been made in the de- 
velopment of power resources which are most. essential 
for the material progress of a country. The Malakand- 
Hydel Station has been extended by 10,000 K.W.; the Rasul 
Hydro-electric project has started delivering power and the 
Durgai Hydro-electric project is expected to come into com- 
mission during the next year. After the. completion of 
these schemes, Hydro-electric generation will rise to 62,000 
K.W. from 7,000 K.W. in 1947. In addition, thermal 
capacity of 1,45,000 K.W. is being set up at various load 
centres at an estimated cost of Rs. 135.7 millions and orders 
valued at Rs. 81.5 millions have already been placed for the 
necessary plant and equipment. Blueprints for three Hydro- 
electric projects, namely, Warsak, Mianwali and Karnafulli, 
with a total installed capacity of over 4,00,000 K.W. and 
at an estimated cost of the order of Rs. 640 million have 
also been prepared. 


Irrigation Projects 


Simultaneously, long-term measures for developing 
irrigation are also in hand. The Low Sind Barrage and the 
Thal Projects are nearing completion and will, it is expected, 
soon reach the final stage. Plans have been prepared for 
the construction of a Barrage at Taunsa. A scheme for the 
sinking of tube-wells, which will also be of assistance in the 
reclamation of land, is being prepared by the Punjab 
Government. In East Pakistan, the Ganges Kobadak 
scheme and Pontoon Irrigation Scheme are under prepara- 
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tion with the assistance of F.A.O, experts. A special pro- 
vision of Rs. 70 millions has been made during the current 
year for irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 


Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade of Pakistan has passed _ through 
different phases during the last six years and has had to 
adjust itself to world conditions, 


Pakistan’s exports increased from Rs. 1,230 millions in 
1949-50 to Rs. 2,540 millions in 1950-51. Again in 1951-52, 
exports recorded quite a high level at Rs, 2,000 millions. 
During the year 1950-51 and also 1951-52, Pakistan’s 
balance of trade was favourable despite a liberal import 
policy pursued during these years. The cost of imports 
which stood at Rs. 1,140 millions in 1949-50 went up to 
Rs. 1,420 millions in 1950-51 and reached the record level 
of Rs. 1,940 millions in 1951-52. 


Early in 1952 a sudden drop in the prices of Pakistan’s 
exportable cash crops heralded the end of the commodity 
boom. This came in the wake of the world wide recession 
in commodity prices as.a result of a lull on the Korean 
war front. 


Jute:— The position of exports during the year ending 
June 1953 has been quite satisfactory. The latest report 
from the Jute Board indicates that 67,00,000 bales were 
sold out up to the 30th June, 1953. Out of the total quanti- 
ty sold 55,00,000 bales have actually been exported up to 
the 30th June 1953. This will leave a carry-over of 
27,00,000 bales. 


The acreage for the 1953 crop has been so fixed as 
to yield not more than 42,00,000 bales of good quality jute 
and every effort is being made to prevent the cultivation 
of inferior types of jute by legislation and vigorous pub- 
licity. Trade estimates of the crop during the season com- 
mencing from June 1953 is 35,00,000 bales. This means 
that Pakistan will have to dispose of about 62,00,000 bales 
during 1953-54. 


The policy of the Government as announced from time 
to time continues to be to maintain prices at a level which 
ensures a fair return to the cultivator and is at the same 
time attractive to foreign buyers. Export of jute is on 
Open General Licence for the American Account Area in- 
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cluding Argentina and freely licensable for the rest of 
the world. An export duty of Rs. 3 per maund is charged 
on long jute and Rs, 1 per maund on cutting and habijabi. 


Cotton :— The cotton season September 1951 to August 
1952 closed with a carry-over of 3,00,000 bales. Produc- 
tion during the year 1952-53 is estimated at 17,00,000 
bales. Internal consumption is put at 3,00,000 bales. A 
net exportable surplus of 17,00,000 bales was, therefore, 
available at the beginning of the season. The position of 
exports during the season is on the whole satisfactory. Out 
of 90,00,000 bales sold, 83,00,000 bales have been exported 
up to June 8, 1953. 


Wool:— Pakistan produces from 25 to 35 million lbs. 
of wool a year. Export is generally effected on consign- 
ment basis for auction in Liverpool and on contract basis 
elsewhere. Wool is on Open General Licence for the whole 
world. Since the removal of the export duty, the price ten- 
dencies are showing improvement. Arrangements for the 
introduction of wool grading scheme, on a compulsory basis, 
are almost complete. 


Hides And Skins:— Export of cow and buffalo and 
sheep skins are on Open General Licence for the whole 
world. Goat skins are on Open General Licence for the 
American Account Area and subject to destinational quotas 
for the rest of the world. The volume of export is de- 
creasing gradually due to the increased demand by the 
local industry. Out of an estimated annual production of 
13 million pieces of hides and skins, only 8.5 million pieces 
were exported during the year 1951-52. 


Trade Agreements:— The policy of diversification of 
trade through bilateral trade agreement continued during 
the period under review. Pakistan entered into trade 
agreements with the Federal Republic of Germany, India, 
Indonesia, People’s Republic of China, Japan and the 
U.S.S.R. (barter). A trade Agreement with France has 
also been concluded and negotiations with Italy are in pro- 
gress. Proposals for new agreements with a number of 
other countries are also in progress. 


Under these trade agreements Pakistan mainly ex- 
ported jute, cotton, hides and skins, and sports goods. 
Her main items of import were iron and steel, plants and 
machinery, textiles, drugs, and medicines and _ other 
essential requirements. 


GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONC KONC. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Les Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


The Economic Climate 


Conditions have hardly changed. This means that 
earnings of corporations continue not only good, but better 
than in 1952. On the other hand, there appear a few soft 
spots on the horizon, and it is more fear that a recession 
might come than factual evidence at this stage. 


Recently the New York Stock Exchange has shown 
better performance by showing 10 points higher industrial 
averages, namely from 255% (the low for 1952/53) to 
265%. However, while it is expected that the market will 
continue to rally conservatively, the possibility that we 
might have to witness resumed downward moves, cannot 
be brushed aside. 


Recently aircraft stocks have been favored. Their 
prospects indeed are bright, but it must be remembered 
that aircrafts are cyclical stocks and as such must be con- 
sidered speculative. Stocks with the least risks at this 
juncture are banks, biscuits, metal containers, dairy pro- 
ducts, food chains, and life insurance. Shares with greater 
risks are Air transportation, aircrafts, air conditioning, 
aluminum, cement, drugs and electrical equipment. Also 
automobiles, parts of motor cars, building supplies, bus 
transportation, motion pictures, oil refiners, railroads, paper 
and rayon yarn producers. And groups to be avoided under 
prevailing conditions: Alcohols, gold mining, carpets, coal, 
cigars, leather, lead and zinc, railroad equipment, printing 
and publishing, retailers, shipbuilding and shipping, wool- 
lens, sugar. 


Reliable sources estimate that there might be an over- 
all dip of about 12%, with the bottom some time in 1954. 
Apprehension has been felt in regard to steel. But on the 
authority of “Iron Age” it can be stated that the fourth 
quarter of 1953 will divulge activities only a shade below 
the third quarter. This is proved by orders already on the 
books. The same authority asserts that steel operations 
in this country in all 1953 will approximate 112,000,000 tons 
of ingots, which looks decidedly good. It is known that 
automobile manufacturers are holding steel supplies for from 
70 to 90 working days, a quantity which is overloaded and 
double of normal. Therefore a correction is now taking 
place in this respect. By the end of September steel 
operations in America have recovered to 94% of capacity, 
and new orders for 1954 delivery are already coming in. 


The demand for aluminum continues heavy. Produc- 
tion is nearly 40% above what it was a year ago. The 
output for electric power is now at an all-time high. The 
net income of class I railroads for the first 7 months was 
41% larger than in a like 1952 period. Commercial build- 
ing shows August outlays 76% above 1952. 


The reverse side of the coin shows production set- 
backs, due to high trade inventories and lagging demand 
in certain lines. Farm income has not improved and shows 
reductions of 6% when comparing the first 8 months of 
1953 with the preceding term. It is expected that 1953 
will bring about more business failures, due to extensive 
competition. Inventories of zinc are up 22%; many zinc 
mines have closed down owing to losses from current price 


levels. Large inventories in petroleum, especially gasoline, 
are forcing cutbacks in crude output. 


Grocery Chains 


In the endeavor to move away from cyclical stocks, 
many investors are searching for average depression re- 
sistance lines and believe to have found these in common 
shares of grocery chains. Many food chain stocks have 
during recent years shown exceptional stability, while 
cthers displayed substantial price advances. This refers 
to conditions up to 1950; from then onward the price trend 
was downward in many instances. This was principally 
due to a squeeze placed on profit margins when (in 1951) 
Government imposed price controls. Relief was granted 
in 1953, when ceilings were entirely cancelled. While 
meanwhile taxes, labor, etc. have sharply risen, benefits 
to the grocery chains were not so pronounced; yet earnings 
for 1953 will run substantially ahead of last year. 


Considering the retail chain business, it will be found 
that the retail grocery chains are by far the largest link. 
In 1941 the retail chain-stores did as much as 40% of all 
the retail business in the United States; by 1952 this has 
receded to about 36%. In the 1946-1950 period gross 
margins were 18%, expenses amounted to 15%. Mean- 
while the situation has been improved through the opening 
of super-markets with accent on self-service. For’ the 
grocery chains generally, the period 1939-1944 sales doubled, 
and in the period from 1944 to 1952, they increased fur- 
ther 262%. In 1932 there were 300 super-markets; by 
1936 they had increased to 1,200; 1945 showed 9,575, while 
in 1952 the figure had grown to 16,500. 


Apart from the cost of the merchandise, the greatest 
cost item in the food chains is wages, which consumed 11% 
of the sales dollar last year. In 1952 the average wage 
scale in grocery stores was $1.40 per hour, compared with 
$1.67 for all manufacturing. Gains in volume are expected 
to continue through adding new products, as well as fur- 
ther inroads into the business of independents. Increased 
profits seemingly will also result from greater ownership 
of baking and food processing facilities. 


Most of the common stocks of the leading food chains 
appear to offer a good combination of reasonable yield, 
above average resistance to any future market decline and 
in some cases further market appreciation. Food Fair and 
Penn Fruit are the only two units engaged entirely in 
the operations of super-markets and therefore have the 
best records from the standpoint of sales per store, as 
well as excellent past growth records. First National is 
another concern of best quality records in the group. Kroger 
also has excellent records. 


| Messrs. Hemphill, Noyes & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who are the compilers of this essay 
which is given here in extract form, point out that all of 
the food stocks listed below are considered by them satis- 
factory commitments which offer a good combination of 
reasonable yield and above average resistance to future 
market declines. Their preference, however, would be 
Colonial Stores, Food Fair, Jewel Tea, National Tea and 
Penn Fruit for yield and moderate growth. For high yield 
Safeway has merit. 
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Average Warnings 


1935 1941 1948 

1939 1945 1952 
$1.19 $ 1.49 $ 3.95 
PROSPECTUS AVAILABLE ... 
owed ob 6600 060080008 1.08 1.38 3.24 


3-year Average 
** Plus 5% stock 
+ Plus 4% stock 


The Good Old Times 


In a recent issue the “Denver Post” editorialized about 
the present high cost of living, in contrast to years gone 
by, and asks the question “Are we getting our money’s 
worth?” 


Back before World War I, there was a ‘golden age’, 
which government economists refer to constantly when 
figuring out how high farm prices ought to be. By that 
time the income tax was just being inaugurated and was 
not high enough to bother anybody. There were no park- 
ing problems and there were no businessmen with ulcers. 
A gallon of gasoline then cost 8 cents. If you bought a 
two-bit chunk of meat, the butcher threw in a big piece of 
liver—for the cat. 


When you purchased a dozen doughnuts at the bakery 
for a dime, you got thirteen. They called it a baker’s dozen. 
If you had no money, you paid the doctor with roasting 
ears; likewise the landlord. The only people who disturbed 
the even tenor of American life were the IWWs and the 
suffragettes. Silent movies were 5 cents at matinees, a 
dime at night. 


Bars all had free lunches which were free. Everyone 
worked ten hours a day, six days a week and two bucks a 
day for skilled labour was good money. A railroad trip 
was an ordeal, involving a constant fight against coal smoke 
and cinders and the packing of box lunches—on all but 
the fancy trains. 


The blessings of electricity had not yet touched the 
lives of the vast majority of Americans, who lived dismal 
after sunset by coal oil lamps. There were no fresh vege- 
tables for about eight months of the year. There were 
ice boxes rather than refrigerators—scrub boards instead of 
automatic washers. 


Seven percent of all persons over 14 were illiterate 
as compared with two plus percent to-day. Culture in. the 


average town consisted of a week of travelling chautauqua 


entertainment—including Lyman Howe travelogues—every 
year. Indoor plumbing was still a mark of luxury. 

The average life expectancy was 40 odd years instead 
ef 60 odd, as to-day. Pneumonia and other diseases which 
now pose but little problem, carried off people like flies. 
And speaking of flies, people battled them all summer with 
yellow tanglefoot fly paper; yet the flies always won. 

There were but few paved streets. An aroma of 
manure hung constantly over. principal thoroughfares. 
Central heating was a novelty. Everyone had to wear itchy 
long underwear, and even then chilblains and frostbite were 
common among both children and adults. The elderly in- 
digent were sent to filthy poor houses to rot. 

This is not a complete picture of life in the ‘golden 
age’, but it includes some of our most vivid recollections. 
That’s why we say: “The price of living in 1953 may be 
high, but what the heck. Wrap us up another bunch of 
it to go. It’s the best product we’ve seen yet’’, concludes 
the editorial in the Denver Post. 
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Price 
Ind. x 
Earnings 1953 Current E1953 Approx. 
1952 Fi953 Div. « Price Earns. Yield 
$ 3.91 $ 4.25 $2.00 41 9.6 4.9% 
2.62 3.00 2.00 35, 11.8 5.6 
4.12 4.15 2.00 47% 11.4 4.2 
1.86 1.86A . 80 *F25% 13.8 3.1 
2.25 2.50 1.00 **2R8l, 11.3 3.5 
13.14 13.50 7.00 150 11.1 4.7 
3.23 3.50 1.90 40% 11.6 4.7 
2.05 3.00 1.60 27% 9.0 6.9 
7 .50 25 2 0 
2.01 4.00 2.40 36%; 9.2 6.5 
A — Actual, year ended April 30 
E — Estimated 


N.A. Comparable data not available 


Denver City, by the way, is a lovely city of 500,000 
inhabitants, situated about 7,000 feet above sea level; it 
has superb surroundings. One of the commentators of the 
Denver Post (though seemingly not on its regular staff) 
is Mr. Randall Gould, wellknown in the Far East. He was 
for many years editor of the Shanghai Evening News. 


Items of General Interest 


As is wellknown, auto ownership is the largest in the 
United States. The Automobile Manufacturers Association 
reports that 31 million families in this country now own motor 
cars. But as many families own more than one car, and 
as numerous vehicles belong to government and other official 
bodies, it is reliably expected that motor vehicle registra- 
tion in America will reach an estimated 54,000,000 in 1953. 
The wholesale value of motor vehicles built in USA in 1952 
was $8,750,000,000, while automotive retail sales totaled 
$38,000,000,000. 329,357 cars, trucks and buses were sold 
to foreign markets in 1952, which represents 6.2% of 
factory sales. South America provided the largest foreign 
market. The report states further that $6,000,000,000 are 
needed a year to provide and maintain adequate streets 
in the United States. 

A dispatch from Erving, Mass., supplies food for 
thought. Now you can have your paper napkin—and eat 
it too. Morris Rubin, the technical director of the Erving 
Paper Mill states that the “pure cellulose used in the manu- 
facture of paper serviettes is the identical ingredient found 
in all green vegetables.” Rubin added that 99.9% of paper 
napkins are nothing more or less than processed cellulose. 
Furthermore, for the diet-minded they contain no calories. 

According to estimates 110,000 miles of new highways 
will be built in America this year, a 5% increase over 
1952. And a still higher mileage is expected for 1954. 
However, equipment manufacturers do not face an im- 
pressive outlook, as contractors are well stocked. 

Regarding Color TV: It is expected that the FCC will 
approve the new compatible system before the close of the 
current year. Trade sources predict an output of 75,000 
color sets (retailing at $800—1,000 each) in 1954; 400,000 
in 1955; and 1,500,000 in 1956, as prices come down. 

As of January 1, 1954, excess profit taxes will be 
abolished; there will also be a reduction of 10% on personal 
income taxes. As a compensation for this reduction in 
taxation is needed, substitutes are now under consideration. 
Some sources propose a retail sale tax. But this suggestion 
has been ruled out, already because the retail sales tax 
belongs to the States. On the other hand, an excise tax 
at manufacturing level is still being eyed. However, no de- 
cision has yet been taken in this regard, and there is much 
opposition from retailers who claim that distributors markups 
would pyramid tax cost to consumers. 

Expenditure for new plant and equipment is expected 
to reach $27.8 billion for 1953. This is a new high and 
represents 5% gain over 1952. 

At a recent vacation trip to Colorado I saw, near the 
Utah border, large mountains containing material for oil 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


REVOLUTIONS IN MODERN CHINA (1911 TO 1949) 


By Prof. Brian Harrison 


In 1911 the weakness of the Manchu imperial govern- 
ment had already been exposed. There was much political 
unrest underneath the surface, and a growing demand for 
an entirely new system of government. Risings broke out 
in various parts of the country. Had the imperial govern- 
ment been stronger, it would have been able to suppress 
the beginning of the revolution which started on October 
10 at Wuchang, Hupei Province. But being unstable within 
themselves, they let the rebels capture first Wuchang and 
then the river port of Hankow. 

The Court then recalled Yuan Shih-kai, who had retired 
after the death of the Empress Dowager, and put him 
at the head of the imperial forces. But the revolutionaries 
were able to take Nanking in December, 1911, after the 
navy went over to them in October. Yuan, seeing this, 
realised that the time for repressive measures had passed. 
He took over control of the imperial government and opened 
negotiations with the revolutionaries. This marked the end 
of the Manchu Dynasty. 

For a time Yuan tried to secure establishment of a 
limited monarchy, but the proclamation of the Chinese Re- 
public, with Sun Yat-sen as President, at Nanking early 
in 1912, forced his hand. He decided in favour of a re- 
public, persuaded Peking to accept the revolutionaries, and 
on February 12, 1912, the Manchus renounced their pri- 
vileges. Sun resigned the. presidency in favour of Yuan. 
The revolutionaries had regarded Sun as their unquestioned 
leader, and it was natural that he should be elected first 
president. But without military force behind him, he had 
very little power, so he retired in favour of Yuan, who was 
at the head oi the army. Under the surface of co- 
operation, there were fundamental divergencies of outlook 
between Yuan and the revolutionaries. Fundamentally, 
Yuan had no belief in either democracy or republicanism. 
He wished to preserve as much as possible the tradi- 
tional Chinese ways, and at all costs to preserve a 
strong, autocratic, central administration. He had com- 
promised with the republicans because he saw that it was 
the only way to save the country from a _ disastrous 
civil war, but having made his own position secure, he set 
to work to extend his authority and to repress all disruptive 
forces. This led him to attack the parliamentarians who 
were trying to put into force a democratic constitution, 
and later to proscribe Sun and his adherents, the Kuomin- 
tang. But when he finally realised that it was impossible 
to restore the Manchus, he extended his presidential au- 
thority to the farthest possible limits, and later declared 
himself the Emperor of a new Chinese monarchy, in 1915. 

The Kuomintang greeted this move with rebellion, and 
from that time Yuan’s prestige steadily declined, until finally 
at his death in June, 1916, six provinces had already pro- 
claimed their independence. They were Yunnan, Kweichow, 


shale, and also an experimental plant situated there. As 
long as there are sufficient supplies of oil in this country, 
oil shale can be obtained at a much higher cost only; but 
it is for the day when existing possibilities might give out 
that suitable oil shale sites are being eyed and experiments 
are being made. Recently there accumulated rather heavy 
inventories of oil in America. The impetus came from 
ingress of oil supplies into this country in quantities which 
are excessively large. My own views tend to the belief 
that oil stocks have an excellent future, an opinion which 
cone can find confirmed by the fact that Mutual Invest- 
ment Funds have at this time about one-third of their port- 
folios composed of shares in American oil concerns. 


Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Chekiang and Szechuan, who later 
established a confederacy of the southern provinces, with a 
military council at Canton. Gradually, two or three pro- 
vinces at a time became independent, establishing their own 
government, usually under warlords or military leaders. 
Thus, in the decade following the death of Yuan, from 
1916-1926, China became the scene of civil war, in which 
everyone seemed to fight against everyone else, and the 
condition of the mass of the people became worse. 

During his life, Yuan had always been on the side of 
the Allies, who, in turn, had helped him financially and 
otherwise. After his death, Sun refused aid by the Allies 
and turned to Russia. This created an even greater gap 
between the Kuomintang and the foreign powers. In 1920, 
Russia declared that she would give up extra-territorial 
privileges in China. This was a clever move, which met 
with popular approval. In 1921, Joffe came to Shanghai 
to talk with Sun, who agreed to accept Russian aid. In 
this way Communism was founded in China. Sun himself 
was not a Communist, but the country was now filled with 
Russian aid, Russian supplies and Russian instructors, so 
that the KMT became completely reorganised. By 1925, at 
Sun’s death, his writings, the Three Principles, were given 
Communist colouring. Everything was reccnverted, and 
propaganda against the ‘“Imperialistic Foreigner’’ was 
spread. 

But in 1926, Chiang Kai-shek, a young general who 
had been sent by Sun to Russia for advanced military 
training, returned and took command of the forces. The 
march northward to Peking to establish the Kuomintang 
there began that Summer. By March 1927, a capital was 
established in Nanking. 

Division had already begun to show itself among the 
KMT forces, between the left and right wings. Hankow 
was dominated by the left wing, which looked to Russia 
for inspiration. The right wing was led by Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the issue came to a head after the capture of 
Nanking. In 1927 by a successful coup d’etat, Chiang 
overthrew the Communists and formed a new Nationalist 
Government at Nanking. Chiang dismissed all the Russian 
advisers, who were asked to leave the country, and purged 
the Government of Communists. It had already become 
apparent that Britain and the United States were prepared 
to recognise the position of the Nationalists. 

The Nationalist Government, headed by Chiang, re- 
mained in power as the recognised government of China. 
For 20 years, from 1927-47, the struggle between the KMT 
and the Communists continued with much ruthlessness on 
both sides, punctuated by short periods of uneasy truce. 
Meanwhile, the Communists who had not been killed during 
these disturbances had gathered together in the hills of 
Central China, and had formed an organised party with 
Mao Tse-tung as their political leader and Chu Teh at 
the head of the military. In 1934, the Communists 
marched northward towards Shensi. After a year of hard 
living, wayside battles and many deaths, they founded an 
autonomous Communist State in the North-West, with its 
headquarters at Yenan, which was to remain the centre 
of Communist resistance for years. 

During all this, the northward march of the Na- 
tionalists had also continued, and by June 1927, the KMT 
armies had entered Peking. 


In September, 1931, the Mukden incident marked the © 


beginning of World War II. But throughout 1935 and 1936, 
Chiang’s policy was to postpone as long as possible the 
inevitable struggle with Japan, so that he could build up 
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China’s internal resistance. His policy was to give in to 


Japan in Manchuria, where they had moved in, whenever 
he had to, and as little as possible, and to fight the Com- 
munists in the west. This made the people indignant. The 
indignation culminated in the kidnapping of Chiang. 
Chiang’s negotiations with KMT and Communist leaders 
during his imprisonment seemed to have resulted in an 
agreement that fighting against the Communists’ should 
cease, for shortly after the Generalissimo’s safe return to 
Nanking the Red Army was incorporated in the Nationalist 
forces as the Eighth Route Army, fighting under its own 
commanders. Simultaneously, the Chinese Soviet Republic 
was renamed the Special Area Government. At last a 
united front against the Japanese had been established. 

The Japanese hostilities had now spread to the Shanghai 
area. Nanking fell in December, 1937, Canton and Hankow 
the next year, and the Government retired to Chungking. 
In March 1940, a puppet government was set up in Nanking 
by the Japanese, with Wang Ching-wei as president. 

After the surrender of Japan in 1945, the KMT, the 
reebgnised Government of China, took over the Japanese 
garrisons in North China and the Yellow’ River Valley. 


This reoccupation of the north by the Nationalists meant 
civil war. The Communists cut all railway communications 
between the north and the south, so that the KMT garrisons 
in the north could only be reached by air. The only pos- 
sibility of peace lay in the reconciliation of the two parties. 
General Marshall’s Mission to China in 1946, an attempt 
to reconciliate them, failed. 

The Communists became aggressive in the latter part 
of 1948. Mukden fell in October, Peking surrendered after 
a siege, then Tientsin in January 1949. Peace negotiations 
in the Spring of 1949 broke down. Nanking fell, and the 
Communists passed on to total victory. 

The Nationalists attained one of their principal ob- 
jectives, to secure world recognition of China’s position as 
an international power. But they accomplished little by 
their efforts to introduce the common people into the 
Government of China and to improve their livelihood. To 
a large extent their efforts were frustrated by causes be- 
yond their control. They could not prevent the Japanese 
from destroying their authority in large parts of their 
country by force and violence; they could not escape the 
consequences of a world war. 


AGRICULTURAL & INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL OF TAIWAN 


By Prof, S. G. Davis 


(Hongkong University) 


Taiwan, or as it is known to Westerners, Formosa, 
is a little less than a hundred miles from Fukien. It was 
the Portuguese in the 16th century who very rightly named 
it ‘Beautiful Island.’ It has had a chequered career. 
Chinese fishermen used to visit it from the Mainland a 
thousand years ago. Later the Portuguese, Spanish and 
Dutch made attempts in the 16th and 17th centuries to 
colonise it. The Dutch forts which can still be seen all 
over the island are reminders that the Dutch ruled Taiwan 
from 1624 to 1661. 


Agriculturally it is the western third of Taiwan which 
is important. This consists of more or less level land com- 
posed of very recent alluvium consisting of clays, sands 
and gravels. Also the sub-tropical climate of the island 
with a generous rainfall has enabled the industrious For- 
mosan farmers to cultivate the land intensively. About 
one-third of the total island can be classed as farming 
land. Most of the othet two-thirds consists of woodland 
with a great variety of trees such as camphor, cypress and 
pine, 

Agriculture is still the dominant element in Formosa’s 
economy. A little over half of the agricultural land is 
devoted to rice cultivation. In the south, in favourable 
areas, it is possible to get three rice crops in a year. 
After rice come the sugar-cane plantations, sweet potatoes, 
vegetables, pineapples, bananas and the tea plant. 


The present population of Taiwan is now over nine 
million. This population can easily be supported on the 
agricultural products of the island. However, with the 
natural increase of population about a quarter of a million 
each year, it is possible that in a few years’ time that out- 
side supplies of basic foodstuffs may have to be imported. 

Taiwan is one of the very few places in the Far East 
that is completely self-supporting with its basic foodstuffs. 
Food is cheap and everyone is well fed. 


The industrial potential is primarily concerned with 
the power industry, sugar refining, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, cement-making, petroleum refining, fertilisers manu- 
facture, aluminium plants and caustic soda factories. 


Nature hes endowed Taiwan with an abundant supply 
of hydro-electric power. Low grade bituminous coal is also 
available for power as also is a small amount of petroleum. 


Generally speaking, Taiwan is not excessively rich in 
mineral resources. Coal, gold and sulphur are the three 
chief mineral resources followed by petroleum and natural 
gas, copper, limestone, quartz, clays with small amounts of 
iron in the form of magnetite and ilmenite. Salt together 
with small amounts of magnesium, calcium and potassium 
salts are concentrated. 


In terms of money the sugar industry is undoubtedly 
the largest industry. This is followed by the chemical 
group which process the petroleum, fertilisers, pulp and 
paper, camphor and alkali. Textiles, ceramics, cement, 
machinery and metallurgy follow in approximately that 
order. 


The sugar industry is under the control of the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation. This company operates a narrow gauge 
railway system of about 1,500 miles connecting plantations, 
factories and ports. There are seven paper factories on the 
island. The cement industry is located in three large cement 
plants. Formosa has the advantage of good deposits of 
limestone, silica sand, coal, power and transportation of both 
water and rail. 


The main petroleum refinery is at Kaohsiung in S.W. 
Taiwan. At present about half a million barrels yearly of 
oil are produced. The oil industry of Taiwan has been 
going on for 60 years. Much more prospecting and trial 
boring is needed to investigate further possibilities in oil 
production. The geological indications are favourable and 
given capital and new drilling equipment fresh supplies could 
be found. 


The problem of finance and capital is very important 
in the development of the natural resources of Taiwan. 
Without doubt there is an enthusiasm and earnest endeavour 
on the part of both the National and Provincial Govern- 
ments to develop and forge ahead with modernisation of 
mines and prospecting. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INDONESIAN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


Outlining the broad lines of the Government’s policy 
concerning future investment of foreign capital, Minister 
of Economic Affairs Mr. Sumanang stated recently that the 
drafting of a program on foreign capital has been prompted 
by the opinion that foreign capital is necessary to bring 
about an improvement in the living standard of the people. 
National income is so low that it is impossible to make 
cuts or savings which could be turned into national capital. 
Through the provision of more foreign investments the 
standard of living and the national income can be raised and 
this should enable the investment of national capital. 
Foreign capital is only a temporary means to achieve this 
aim. Therefore, the Minister went on to say, in the in- 
terests of the country foreign capital should be invited. 
Attention should be paid to the competition for capital 
since foreign capital will only be forthcoming under condi- 
tions acceptable to it. It should be borne in mind that 
Western Europe faced with needs for rehabilitation, South 
America faced with needs for the exploitation of its resources 
and newly-independent Asian countries all need investment 
of foreign capital, the Minister said. In addition to this 
it was very important to draft a law on foreign investments 
se that the present economic structure could be properly 
transformed into the economic structure stipulated in the 
Constitution. 

The Minister continued that in the same way as in 
some neighbouring countries, a difference will be made be- 
tween long-established foreign capital and new foreign in- 
vestments. The latter will be given facilities concerning 
repatriation, depreciation and transfer of profits. “In speak- 
ing about foreign capital we should take into consideration 
the fact that the first and most important condition is in- 
ternal stability and our reputation for work.” Not only 
laws were important but also political, social and economic 
factors, the stability or otherwise of the Government. 


CELEBES RESOURCES 


Sulawesi is rich in natural resources of which the 
most important is copra with an annual output of 400,000 
tons worth Rp. 560 million. Other products include asphalt, 
coal, oil, gold and pearls. The chief forest products are 
resin, rattan and ironwood. Fertile lands for agriculture 
are found in Kendari (southwest Sulawesi), Bunta (Posso), 
Eting and Pagujaman (Goroutalo). These lands are not yet 
utilized due to the lack of manpower and the sparse popula- 
tion. 

The people, particularly coconut peasants, were formerly 
in the possession of lands and plantations, but later became 
victims of “idjon’”’ and other loan systems. Efforts of the 
government to ease the burden of the population through 
the Copra Board have not borne fruits yet. 

There are many minerals which are important both for 
exports and for the purpose of national reconstruction. 
There is a number of mines, whose exploitations have to 
be stopped for a variety of reasons, while there are many 
other sorts of minerals waiting for mining. Minerals such 
as iron ores are found plentiful in Malili, brass and gold in 
Kalesi, nickel in Kolaka, coal in Pangkadjene and Malili, 
and many other sorts of minerals in addition to oil ete. in 
other parts of Celebes. 

The obstacles hampering the continuation of the ex- 
ploitation of those mines formerly sponsored by foreign 
enterprisers were not only due to the present security con- 
dition in the region, but also to the problem which is still 
to be settled, namely how foreign capital investments can 
continue in line with national interests. Foreign enter- 
prisers are taking much interest in mining the minerals in 


Celebes, in particular Japanese and Americans as well as 
Germans and Italians. 

The Government is very cautious in its attitude in 
coping with the future exploitations of various mines in 
Celebes. South Celebes has sufficient facilities at its dis- 
posal for the purpose of exploiting the mines. There is 
sufficient manpower, whereas its inland transport facilities 
are the best in Indonesia outside Java. The _ security 
problem there forms the only obstacle hampering the realisa- 
tion of the mining plans. 


KAPOK EXPORTS 


The 1952-53 harvest of kapok is experiencing the highest 
prices in the history of this raw material. In the 3 months 
ending January 1953 the period of the kapok harvest 
output in Central Java was more than 4,000 tons of which 
nearly 3,500 tons has been traded (1,500 tons as exports) 
and the remainder has fallen into the hands of speculators 
and is now being hoarded up. The Association of Kapok 
Enterprisers in Central Java is concerned that more kapok 
was traded locally than exported. The value of the kapok 
traded locally in terms of export prices is Rps. 10,000,000 
and this therefore represents a big currency loss, but the 
fall in kapok exports has been brought about by the fact 
that while the highest possible export price is Rps. 600 a 
quintal, local prices are up to Rps. 700. Local prices have 
further increased to Rps. 975. The Association proposes 
that steps be taken to limit local needs to lower quality 
kapok, to regulate kapok exports and to consolidate the 
work of the Kapok Board, set up by the Government on 
the lines of Copra and Scrap Iron Boards, 

Before the war, Indonesia’s output of kapok was 20,000 
tons a year of which 12,000 tons came from Central Java 
and the rest from East Java with a little from the eastern 
part of the country. But now average yearly production 
is only 7,000 tons including the 4,000 tons from Central 
Java. But it is hoped that as a result of steps now being 
taken by the Ministry of Agriculture, output will reach 
the pre-war level in 5 years time. 

There are 62 kapok processing factories in Central 
Java of which only 2 are owned by Indonesians. 


RICE PLANTATION IN INDONESIA 


Throughout the East rice is the staple food of the 
population. It is generally believed throughout the Indo- 
nesian archipelago that rice has come down from Batara 
Guru and that Devi Sri is the Rice-goddess. Perhaps it is 
due to this fact that it is the women-folk who is mainly 
charged with the rice-cultivation and everything connected 
with it. The men have only to do with the heavy field- 
work. 

As soon as the first rains have come down, the farmers 
take their ploughs and assisted by their faithful friends the 
carbaos or water-buffaloes, the ground is ploughed. Then 
the fields are flooded. A small plot of the ploughed and 
flooded field is carefully prepared as a nursery for the 
seedlings. Such a nursery-bed looks like a thick greenish 
yellow carpet. Some 10 lbs. of seed is required for about 
134 acres. After 36 days the seedlings have reached a 
stage of development advanced enough to be transplanted. 
Girls and women pluck them carefully from their beds and 
men transfer them to the adjacent fields of mud. At dawn 
rows of girls and women head their way to the field to 
plant these young shoots. Between two or three plants a 
distance of some 8 to 12 inches is allowed. A week or two 
after having been planted the rice shoots change their colour 
from pale-yellow to a fresh tender green. The water is 
then drained from the fields and replaced with fresh water. 
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This is the most important part of rice-growing: renewing 
the water-supply at precisely the right moment and in the 
correct quantities, 

As soon as the rice begins to bloom it attracts large 
flocks of marauding birds. To scare them off scarecrows are 
erected in the field. Or the peasants build small huts in 
the fields in which little boys are put on watch. As the 
rice-plumes turn yellow and leaves and _ stalks lose their 
green colour the people know that harvest-time is approach- 
ing. Prayers and offerings (slamatan) to Devi Sri are 


given and then girls and women troop down to the fields, 


each with an “ani-ani” (rice knife) in her hand. Each stalk is 
cut separately. 

Harvesting like planting is a communal activity. And 
as each harvester leaves the field, she receives her pay for 
the work done. She does not receive it in money but in 
kind. Harvest-festivals are celebrated everywhere. The 
thrashing of rice is also done by women. Everywhere in 
Indonesia, when travelling in the country, one is sure to hear 
the peculiar rhythmic sound made by the women as they 
wield their long wooden or bamboo poles thrashing or husk- 
ing the rice. 

Rice intended for consumption in the towns and for 
export abroad is milled and polished in accordance with 
the requirements of the different markets. This process, 
however, reduces its food value. After the rice is harvested, 
the fields are prepared for the growing of supplementary 
foods such as corn or maize, soya beans, potatoes, peanuts 
and similar products. These plants need not such a careful 
nursing as rice, 


FISHERY IN INDONESIA 
In Indonesia three kinds of fisheries may be distinguish- 


ed. They are: a. the sea-fisheries; b. the so-called inland- 
fisheries or fresh water fisheries and c. the artificial cul- 
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tivation and propagation of fish in ponds. Methods em- 
ployed by the sea-fisheries vary according to circumstances 
as the depth of the sea and the composition of the seawater 
which in its turn influence the composition of the fishable 
-_—_ whereupon the different fishing-methods are depen- 
ent, 


In Indonesia the sea-fisheries have to be described 
for the greater part as coastal or inshore-fisheries. The rea- 
son for this is two-fold. In the first place the fishing-vessels 
have as locomotive power only sails, so they are sailing- 
vessels, and in the second place the vessels or prahus as 


_they are commonly called are open and rather lightly built. 


It is obvious that a sailing-vessel in a tropical climate can- 
not go far away from port if they want to bring home 
their catch in a good condition fit for consumption. The 
lightly built and open vessels cannot venture far in the 
open sea, they cannot stand conditions there in rough 
weather. This is a marked difference with fishing-boats in 
Europe and North America. 


The main centres for sea-fishing-industries in Indo- 
nesia are found along almost the whole northern shore of 
Java. Another very important locality is Bagan Si Api- 
api on the coast of Sumatra and further important centres 
are found on several points of the coasts of Celebes and in 
the Moluccas. 

Main centres for inland-fisheries on wild fish are situated 
in the interior of Kalimantan with her big and many 
rivers, lakes and extensive swamp-areas. Fish-cultivation 
in ponds and on paddy-fields is mainly found in West Java, 
though vast areas of sea-waterponds for the cultivation of 
bandeng are found in East and Central Java too. Fresh- 
water pond-culture is less developed there. 

South Celebes has developed important freshwater- 
fisheries in the last few decades, all from imported stocks, 


FLECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS = G4S 
TURBINES «= MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT + 
TRANSFORMERS + ELECTRIC TRACTION = MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT «+ SWITCH- 
GEAR « RECTIFIERS « ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: Sassoon House 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
| Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Sieel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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JAPAN’S LABOUR MOVEMENT 


By Dr. Ichiro Nakayama 


(President, Hitotsubashi University and Chairman, Central Labor Relations Board) 


The key to a correct understanding of Japan’s postwar 
labor movement lies in a close study of the General Council 
of Trade Unions. This federation of labor unions, popularly 
known as Sohyo for brevity’s sake, was organized in 1950 
for the avowed purpose of correcting the excessively leftist 
tendencies which had prevailed in Japanese trade unionism 
up to that time. 


When it was organized, Sohyo had a membership of 
3,500,000 including most of the major trade union groups 
such as the National Railway Workers Union, Electric Power 
Workers Unions and the National Federation of Coal Mine 
Workers Unions. Its membership accounted for 60 per 
cent of Japan’s organized labor, then totaling 6,000,000 
men, 


Prior to the organization of Sohyo, that is, from 1946 
to 1949, Japan’s labor movement was divided into two 
major labor bodies—the National Congress of Industrial 
Unions (Sambetsu) and the General Federation of Trade 
Union (Sodomei). Leadership in the trade union move- 
ment was in the hands of Sambetsu during this period 
as witness the fact that it was Sambetsu that directed most 
of the major strikes that took place during that period 
including the abortive February 1, 1947, strike and the 
1948 Government and public employees strike. 


As will be explained elsewhere, the spiralling inflation 
then raging in Japan helped Sambetsu to gain the leadership 
in these violent labor struggles. These strikes were poli- 
tically inspired and the tactics taken to achieve the poli- 
tical objectives were often excessively violent. It was a 
result of the self-reflection and criticism against such ex- 
cesses that Sohyo was organized with the moderate “De- 
mocratization League’? unions as its core. Sohyo’s objec- 
tive was to repel the left-wing’s politically-inspired labor 
union activities. 


Sohyo’s character at the time of its inception was 
best illustrated by its four-point slogan: (1) To cleanse 
trade union movement of the influences of political parties, 
(2) To eliminate communism in trade unionism, (3) To 
concentrate on economic struggles, and (4) To join the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Unfortunately, however, Sohyo’s avowed objectives 
were not achieved and in the course of the political and 
economic upheavals which took place subsequently, new 
political aberrations began to develop in this giant labor 
organization. 


Almost all the movements which Sohyo sponsored since 
1951 were politically inspired—the labor offensive against 
proposed changes in the labor legislation in 1951 and 1952, 
the movement against the Strike Control Bill on coal and 
power. industry workers and the “down-with-the-Govern- 
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as freshwater fish fit for consumption did not occur there 
originally. The situation is now unique for Indonesia. Lake 
Tempe and two adjacent lakes have a surface of 10,000 
hectares in the rainy season. There is also a number of 
swamps along the river Walanai with a surface of 10,000 
hectares in the rainy season converted into ricefields which 
are used for fish-culture too. In the year of 1949 the total 
export of dried and salted fish amounted to 10,500 tons, 
whereas the total production of fresh fish was estimated 
at 25,000,000 kg, 


ment” struggles carried out in conjunction with general 
elections. Sohyo’s political coloring became all the more 
distinct when it adopted the “four-point peace policy” as 
its guiding principle, thus keeping a close contact with the 
Left-Wing Socialist Party. 


In such an atmosphere, last year’s crippling coal and 
power strikes, although seemingly aimed at economic ob- 
jectives were inevitably regarded as a manifestation of 
Sohyo’s political aberration in view of the widespread social 
effects which were brought about by these strikes. Since 
then Sohyo has undergone no change in its basic attitude. 
Its political coloring has become even more distinct. 


There are understandable reasons for the fact that 
Japan’s labor movement centering around Sohyo is assum- 
ing increasingly distinct political coloring. First, in many 
instances, basic labor problems are directly related to poli- 
tics in Japan. . 


It is only natural that workers should assume that their 
basic labor problems such as the question of wages are 
directly affected by the kind of government they have— 
especially in an unsettled period and in an unstable country 
where politically, foreign military occupation has been fol- 
lowed by the restoration of sovereignty and where econo- 
mically, spiralling inflation was followed by a stabilization 
crisis and again by a new inflationary spiral. 


Secondly, it must be admitted that the frequent revi- 
sions of the labor legislation have been an irritating factor 
for workers. Japan’s postwar labor legislation, largely for- 
mulated by the Occupation gave wide freedom to workers 
but had to be modified subsequently because Japanese labor 
developed political aberrations and _ resorted to radical 
tactics. 


Thirdly, attention must be drawn to the absence in 
this country of political parties which represent the in- 
terests of the working class centering around trade unions. 
The Socialist Party, though a labor’s party in character, 
has not been hardened by trials and tribulations. As a 
result, no “division of labor’? between the political party 
and trade union such as is seen in England has developed 
in Japan. To make the matter worse, the split of the 
Japanese Socialist Party into the left and right wings has 
decimated workers’ trust in the political party. 


Understandable as these reasons are; there has natural- 
ly arisen criticism, both from within and outside, against 
Sohyo’s overly political tendencies. First, the employers 
are naturally critical of the trade unions’ political acti- 
vities. More important is the criticism from the general 
public who stand to suffer from such activities. 


When strikes in key industries cause destructive effects 
on the people’s daily lives and cripple general industrial 
production, the public tends to turn critical almost instinc- 
tively of what it considers a “selfish’’ attitude of the trade 
union. 


Widespread grudge over the material and moral damage 
which the general public suffered during last year’s power 
and coal strikes must have facilitated the passage by the 
Diet several months ago of the Strike Control Bill despite 
the vigorous opposition by labor unions. 


Criticism from within the Sohyo organization itself has 
manifested itself in the secession movement among Sohyo- 
affiliated unions. The Seamen’s Union and the National 
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Textile Workers Union which used to form a powerful bloc 
in the Sohyo bolted from the mother organization in August 
and September, respectively, and have organized the Federa- 
tion of Democratic Trade Unions (Minroren). Depending 
on Minroren’s activities in the future, the secession move- 
ment may affect other sections of the already-weakened 
Sohyo organization. 


No matter how valid the reasons for Sohyo’s political 
tendencies, it does not justify the assumption of political 
functions by labor unions. There are certain limitations 
to the political activities by trade unions in the light of 
their intrinsic character, and overstepping of this boundary 
is bound to entail a failure. While it is admittedly difficult 
to draw the border line, self-criticism arises naturally among 
the rank and file if political’ activities carried beyond the 
boundary prove abortive or result in unmistakable failures. 


Secondly, there is a widening gap between organized 
labor and a large body of workers employed in small in- 
dustrial units. The average wage of the latter group 
amounts to only 60 per cent of the unionized workers em- 
ployed in large enterprises. In addition, there are a large 
number of cottage industry workers who are unable to 
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organize themselves at all. Their wages average a poor 
30 per cent of those earned by unionized workers. 


Of course, large trade unions should not be blamed for 
this state of affairs but they would do well to bear in 
mind that such differences do exist and are widening, and 
that this fact tends to put restraints on Sohyo’s action 
policies. Actions taken by Sohyo’s hierarchy in disregard 
of such restraints are bound to meet the mute resistance 
from the lower echelons of the organization. Such criticism 
from within cannot be slighted because Japanese labor 
unions are mostly company-wide. 


It remains to be seen how the criticism against Sohyo 
both from within and outside will crystallize and affect the 
future course of Japanese trade unionism in Japan. The 
process will become all the more complex as it will be 


interwoven with Japan’s overall economic difficulties. 


The fact remains, however, that trade unionism is one 
of the pillars that support a democratic Japan. Much is 
expected of trade unionism and I join many other thinkers 
in wishing that Japan’s labor union movement will benefit 
from the criticism both from within and without and grow 
to sound maturity. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC SITUATION DURING JANUARY-JUNE 1953 


The production index of the manufacturing industry 
continued to break post-war records, the average for the 
first half of this year showing an advance of 14.6% com- 
pared with the same period of the previous year (the index 


-in June was 21.6% higher than in June of last year). It 


is natural that the rate of increase in the first half of this 
year was far smaller than the 52.5% increase in the same 
period of 1951 at the time of the Korean war boom, but 
the 15% increase this year must be considered high in view 
of the rather stagnant development of other economic in- 
dicators. Following the briskness of production activities, 
the employment index in the manufacturing industry has 
shown some advance, the figure for May exceeding slightly 
that of the previous year. 


The high level of industrial production and the rela- 
tively firm tone in prices, notwithstanding general economic 
activities were stagnant, are partly attributed to stockpiles 
relief financing and various market stabilization measures 
adopted by enterprises. However, there were several posi- 
tive factors such as an -increase in special procurements, 
activity in domestic consumption and a quantitative expan- 
sion of foreign trade. | 


The monthly average of special procurement contracts 
during the first seven months of this year was $52 million 
(including contracts on a yen basis) as against $27 million 
in the same period of the previous year. The consumption 
level in urban areas during the first half of this year showed 
an advance of 16.7% compared with the same period of a 
year ago, and sales of department stores affiliated with the 
Japan Department Stores Association also registered an in- 
crease of 20.7% during the same period. The increase in 
consumption is also reflected in the fact that the production 
of non-durable manufactures (including food, tobacco, tex- 
tile gocds, printing and book-binding, paper, petroleum and 
coal products, rubber goods, leather and leather goods) 
during the first half of this year increased by 14.8% com- 
pared with the same period of the previous year as against 
a 11.4% increase in the production of durable manufac- 
tures in the same period and a 10.7% increase in the pro- 
duction of non-durable manufactures in the first half of 


1952. As regards volume of foreign trade, the monthly 
average for the first five months of this year showed an 
increase of 3.3% for exports and 43.8% for imports com- 
pared with the corresponding period of a year ago. 


* 


According to the above indicators, economic activities 
appear to have shown an upward trend. There are some 
branches where business was favourable, but other branches 
have shown a stagnant development; although the setback 
after the Korean war boom has been moderated, unfavour- 
able factors exist which will necessitate the reorganization 
of enterprises and have brought about a reduction in the 
ratio of profit. 


Special procurements will not show a decline imme- 
diately because the United Nations forces will stay in 
Korea for some time, and special procurements for Korean 
rehabilitation and M.S.A. aid are anticipated. As regards 
domestic consumption, the level (urban areas) in the latter 
half of 1952 showed an advance of 22% compared with 
the same period of a year ago, whilst that in the March- 
June period this year registered an advance of only 14.5% 
on the average as compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The export trade has shown some 
recovery from March this year, but import restrictions in 
foreign countries continue to hamper trade. In addition, 
owing to a decline in export contract prices (the average 
for January-June this year showed a decline of 7.4% com- 
pared with the same period of the previous year), the 
value of exports is 10% less in the first seven months of 
this year compared with a year ago. This and a marked 
increase in imports (17% increase during the same period) 
increased the necessity to cover the unfavourable balance 
of trade by special procurements. 


* * * 


In contrast to the production increase in the manu- 
facturing industries, mineral production continued to de- 
cline principally due to smaller coal output, and the em- 
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Japan’s Textile Industry 


June 


Cotton Spinning 


1. General status of operation: Output of pure cot- 
ton yarn during June amounted to 76,356 thousand pounds 
(190,889 bales), showing a remarkable increase of 24% as 
compared with the previous month. This is because re- 
striction of operation by the government’s recommendation 
was stopped in June and because spinners’ operation showed 
activity due to a favorable market condition. Operation 
ratio of spindles showed 92% in this month, advancing from 
71% in May. 


2. Trends of productive factors: a. Equipment. 
Operable spindles increased 21,020 from last month to 
7,510,213 including 14,223 condenser system spindles. b. 
Raw materials. Consumption of raw cotton in mills re- 
markably increased, amounting to about 88,500 thousand 
pounds. These figures are about 10 million pounds more 
than the amount of raw cotton received during this month. 
ec. Labor. Number of employees at the end of this month 
was 102,852,540 over last month. 


3. Delivery of products and their stock condition: De- 
liveries of pure cotton yarn were about 70 million pounds, a 
marked increase of 19% as compared with last month. This 
is due to increase of output as well as to active demands 
in domestic and foreign markets. 


Cotton Woven Fabric 


1. By Spinner-Weavers: Total output of woven fabrics 
by cotton spinner-weavers during this month amounted to 
96,160 thousands of sq. yds showing 9.4% increase over 
May. (Cotton fabric only increased by 10%, Spun rayon 
fabric increased by 2.6% compared with last month). Ratio 
of production for export to total output was 77.1%, and it 
is increased by 7.1% over last month. 


As to June production, the following facts are note- 
worthy: 1) Situation of electric power became better 
due to rainy season. 2) Yarn deliveries increased due to 
abolition of cotton yarn production curtailment. 3) Ex- 
port of cotton fabric remarkably increased. Operation ratio 
at the end of month was 88% showing 4% increase over 
last month. 


2. By Independent-Weavers: Total output of woven 
fabrics by cotton independent-weavers during this month 
amounted to 182,835 thousands of sq. yds showing 0.6% in- 
crease over May. (Cotton fabric only decreased by 2%, 
Spun rayon fabric increased by 18%, compared with last 
month). Ratio of production for export to total output was 
30.8%, and it is increased by 26% over last month. 


As to June production, the following facts are note- 
worthy: 1) The demand season for summer cloth was al- 
most over. 2) Spun rayon fabric production remarkably 
increased due to increased production and low price of spun 
rayon yarn. 


Synthetic fiber 


1. General status of operation: June output of rayon 
filament decreased by 2% due to decrease of ordinary yarn; 
however high tenacity, bemberg and acetate yarn increased 
respectively. The total output of staple fiber showed about 
30 million pounds, of which viscose increased 3% due to 
active demand for spinning mixture of cotton and wool, and 
acetate increased 16% due to favorable sales. This month 
fiber output has not yet reached the highest month of May 
rae but it has overed the highest monthly average prewar 
of 1938. 
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The spun rayon yarn production increased by 8%, re- 
gistering the new high postwar attributed to seasonal de- 
mand, increase of operation days and spindles increase. 

The output of nylon filament and fiber increased by 9% 
and 10% respectively and vinylon decreased by 3%. 


2. Equipment (capacity ton per day): 


Average capacity Operation 
Operable in activity ratio 

204.752 168.533 82.3% 

26.166 10.722 40.9% 
1.240 0.558 45.0% 
Filament Total .......... 261.513 201.110 76.9% 
589.769 447 . 808 715.9% 
Vinylidene chlorid ...... 2.650 1.029 38 .8% 
Synthetic Total .......... 25.364 16.007 63.1% 


3. Delivery and stock: a. June delivery of ordinary 
filament yarn and bemberg decreased 5% respectively, and 
acetate filament increased by 28%. However, the stock of 
ordinary, high tenacity and bemberg also decreased by 3%, 
8% and 22% respectively due to the fact that their de- 
liveries showed over the output, but acetate filament yarn 
stock increased by 17%. b. Staple fiber delivery was very 
favorable, an increase of 15%, (viscose 15%, acetate 6%) 
showing the new high postwar and stock of them decreased 
sharply too. ec. Spun rayon yarn delivery was smooth 
successively, an increase of 8%, but stock also increased by 
3% attributed to much more production than delivery. 
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JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE FIRST HALF OF 1953 


Special Feature of the Second Half of 1952 


GRADUAL INCREASE IN IMPORT AND DECLINE 
IN EXPORT 


Foreign trade in 1952 showed a declining trend in 
both export and import for the first time after the war. 
Ilowever, in trade volume adjusted by the fall in prices, 
the export trade maintained the same level as in 1951 
and import increased about 10%. As regards the trend 
in the second half, a pronounced recession in exports and 
un increase in imports was shown both in value and volume: 
exports decreased by 13.7% in value and 5.6% in volume 
es against the first half of the same year, whilst imports 
auring the same period increased by 4.2% in value and 
17.3% in volume (excess import over export increasing 
from $310 million in the first half to $445 million in the 
second half of 1952). 


By settlement areas, exports in the second half ($590 
million) markedly increased to dollar areas ($220 million, 
an increase of 25%) compared with the first half. Exports 
to open-account areas ($170 million) remained almost un- 
changed and those to sterling areas ($200 million, 41% 
decrease) declined by half. On the other hand, imports 
in the same period ($1,035 million) increased in all direc- 
tions, dollar areas amounting to $620 million. (2.7% in- 
crease), open-account aieas to $165 million (17.6% in- 
crease) and sterling areas to $250 million (nearly un- 
changed). The trade balance with dollar areas improved 
somewhat, excess imports declining from $426 million in 
the first half to $399 million in the second half, but that 
with open-account areas worsened, excess exports declining 
from $27 million in the first half to $4 million in the 
second half. The trade balance with sterling areas sud- 
denly turned unfavourable, registering an excess import 
of $51 million as against an excess export of $89 million 
in the first half. 


The decline in exports in the latter half of 1952 was 
principally due to u reduction in shipments to non-dollar 
areas, particularly to sterling areas on account of greater 
restriction of imports from Japan imposed in that area. 
However, the decline cannot be considered as due to import 
restrictions alone. The effects of import restrictions in 
non-dollary areas were most conspicuous in consumer goods, 
apart from foodstuffs (a decline in exports of textile pro- 
ducts except raw silk and rayon staple goods, particularly 
cotton fabrics), whilst exports of capital goods were better 
in certain branches, reflecting demands for rearmaments 
and industrialization in under-developed countries. By 
commodities, a decline in exports during the latter part 
of 1952 was seen not only in textile products (marked de- 
crease in cotton goods and rayon filament fabrics; increase 
in raw silk, silk fabrics, chemical fibre yarn, and spun rayon 
fabrics), and non-metallic mineral products, but also in 
pharmaceutical and chemical products, metals and their 
products (a continued decrease in non-ferrous metals and 
a decline in iron and steel; slight increase in secondary pro- 
duets thereof) and machinery; a continued increase was 
seen only in food and beverages, marked increase in fish 
and shellfish and tea) and some other miscellaneous goods. 


On the other hand, imports continued to increase in 
the latter part of 1952, as seen in the trend by settlement 
areas. By commodities, the increase was marked in food 
and beverages (marked increase in barley, decrease in rice, 
wheat and sugar; the annual figure showed an increase in 
all items except wheat), metallic ores (iron ore and non- 
ferrous metallic ores increased markedly; the latter de- 
creased in the annual amount), machinery (marked increase 


in motor cars), and other raw materials (marked increase 
in hides and skins, soy beans, crude rubber and timber: the 
annual record showed a marked decrease in each item); 
some decrease was seen in textile raw materials (increase 
in wool and jute, ramie, etc.; decrease in value and increase 
in volume in raw cotton), mineral fuels (decrease in coal 
and increase in petroleum) and non-metallic ores. (Source: 
Based on Custom House Statistics). 


As regards receipts and payments of foreign exchange, 
the deficit in visible trade with dollar areas ($270 million) 
in the latter half of the year was covered by excess receipts 
in invisible trade ($340 million) including special procure- 
ments in a broad sense, the total balance registering excess 
receipts of $70 million, far smaller than the figure of $120 
million in the first half. However, owing to the deficit in 
the trade balance ($74 million) together with excess pay- 
ments in invisible trade ($12 million), the total balance 
with sterling areas recorded an excess payment. of $86 
million as against excess receipts of $145 million in the 
first half. This provoked a sudden change from surplus 
holdings maintained until the first half of the year to a 
shortage in pound sterling. 


The trade balance with open-account areas in the 
second half still showed excess receipts ($6.5 million) and 
the total balance including invisible trade registered excess 
receipts of the same amount due to equilibrium in the latter. 
This figure represented only about one-tenth of excess re- 
ceipts ($60 million) in the first half. (Source: Foreign 
Exchange Statistics compiled by the Bank of Japan). 


As a result, it is generally recognized that the only 
way to maintain the international balance of payment was 
the dollar income from special procurements which were 
double the normal export trade in dollars. 


It is natural that in anticipation of the peace settle- 
ment in Korea and the resultant decline in special procure- 
ments, the restoration of equilibrium in the international 
balance of payments through the expansion of the normal 
export trade and the reduction of imports, viz. the establish- 
ment of permanent policies to attain the economic self- 
support of Japan, has become an important issue of this 
year. | 

The year 1953 is deemed to be important in the sense 
that a bridgehead leading to stabilized self-support must 
be built not only in foreign trade but in general economic 
circulation. However, as pointed out in the Economic White 
Paper, 1953, recently issued by the Economic Counsel Board, 
special procurements are a prop keeping up the interna- 
tional balance of payments and permeating economic cir- 
culation to ‘the extent of maintaining equilibrium of the 
national economy. This fact combined with the anticipated 
increase of defense power makes the emancipation from 
special procurements a complex problem. 


Special Feature of First Half of 1953 


A PRONOUNCED ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE 
WITH STERLING AREA 


The tendency toward increase of import and decrease 
of export, which characterized the second half of 1952 was 
generally carried forward to the first half of this year. 

Exports in the first half of 1953 decreased in value 
by 12.4% and in volume (January-April) by 0.6% respec- 
tively as compared with the first half of 1952. In compari- 
son with the second half of 1952 there were slight increases 
of 1.5% in value and of 5.2% in volume. Imports, on the 
contrary, markedly increased by 16.8% in value and by 37.8% 
in volume over the first half of 1952, and by 12% in value 
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PRINCIPAL STATISTICS CONCERNING FOREIGN TRADE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Receipts Exports 
of certified 

L/C by 

banks 

) 880.9 464.1 

91.8 100.6 

Opening Approval 

of 

L/C imports 
cos 726.4 806 .7 
1,043.1 1,003.1 
1958 150.1 178.7 


and 17.2% in volume compared with the second half of 
last year. As the rate of increase in imports was far 
greater than that of exports, a further aggravation of the 
trade balance (excess imports of $560 million) was wit- 
nessed, 


By settlement areas, in exports ($626 million) an 
increase over both first and second half of 1952 was seen 
only in dollar areas ($290 million; 66% increase over the 
first half and 32.7% increase over the second half of 1952); 
almost no change in open-account areas ($170 million; 3% 
and 2.2% increase); and a still declining trend in sterling 
areas ($160 million; 52.6% and 19.8% decrease). On the 
other hand, in imports ($1.109 million) a decline was only 
seen in dollar areas ($510 million; 14.9% decrease against 
the first half, and 17.83% decrease against the second half 
of 1952), whilst a continued increase was witnessed in 
open-account areas ($210 million; 50.2% and 27.9% in- 
crease) and sterling areas ($385 million; 53.9% and 53.2% 
increase respectively). 


As regards the trade balance, in dollar areas the excess 
import was reduced to $220 million, open-account areas 
(excess imports of $38 million) turned markedly adverse, 
and sterling areas (excess imports of $225 million) showed 
a more than four times greater excess imports in the second 
half of 1952, exceeding the excess import with dollar areas. 


In consequence, there appeared a remarkable change 
in the weight of imports and exports according to settle- 
ment areas. Dollar areas, which occupied only one-fourth 
(25.8%) of exports in the first half of 1952, came to oc- 
cupy nearly one-half (46.8%) of exports in the first half 
of this year. On the other hand, sterling areas conceded 
its former position to dollar areas and changed from 49.7% 
to 25.6%, and open-account areas increased its weight 
from 24.5% to 27.6%. There was less change in imports. 
Dollar areas, which occupied more than one-half (60.6%) in 
the first half of last year, declined to less than one-half 
(46.2%) in the first half of this year, whilst sterling areas 
which were one-fourth (52.2%) came to occupy a little more 
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(in $ million) 
Exports or receipts 

Receipts of foreign Index 
Actual exchange of Quan- 
exports ex port tum 
Trade Total good index 

bills (incl. others) prices 
322.7 300.1 363.4 97.4 24.7 
497.3 472.8 644.9 133.8 33.6 
661.8 653.8 1,041.2 194.6 31.2 
692.7 643.5 1,199.4 154.8 28.7 
683.3 732.2 1,232.6 138.4 32.4 
589.6 556.9 1,006.5 131.4 30.6 
598.5 556.8 1,011.6 128.1 — 
79.6 90.8 156.4 127.9 26.9 
81.0 86.6 154.1 129.4 29.1 
110.9 90.2 168.6 129.3 39.8 
95.5 94.8 172.1 126.8 33.0 
112.1 89.6 172.2 127.5 - 
116.3 104.9 188.1 127.9 — 

Imports or payments 

Payments of foreign Index 
Actual exchange of Quan- 
imports import tum 
Trade Total good index 

bills (incl. others) prices 
484.6 287.3 299.1 100.1 33.7 
489.8 358 .6 378.1 ‘115.5 31.1 
1,228.6 987 .0 1,051.4 140.6 48.7 
988.8 378.1 857.9 132.6 43.3 
992.8 823.1 907.9 127.9 49.8 
1,035.4 895.2 1,016.9 116.9 58.4 
1,159.2 1,049.9 1,151.2 112.0 — 
187.4 178.9 196.7 113.2 65.2 
172.7 140.6 154.7 112.6 61.7 
186.6 156.2 169.8 112.4 67.6 
211.8 192.4 207.2 111.5 79.4 
203.4 193.2 208.6 111.4 — 
197.3 188.5 214.2 110.6 —- 


than one-third (34.8%), and open-account areas increased 
in importance to some extent (from 14.1% to 19%). 


The above clearly indicates that the effect of import 
restrictions in non-dollar areas was not removed in the 
first half of this year, and that there was still a strong 
demand for import from non-dollar areas, due to import 
priority measures as a means to promote the export trade. 


By commodities, exports of food and beverages (fish 
and shellfish and tea increased), machinery (marked in- 
crease in vessels; decrease in textile machines) and phar- 
maceutical and chemical products increased _ respectively 
over the first half of 1952, whilst a marked decline was 
witnessed in textiles and their products (except raw silk, 
chemical fibre yarn and spun rayon fabrics, all others showed 
a decline which was particularly pronounced in cotton yarn 
and cotton fabrics; the export of the latter in the first 
half of 1952 was 468 million sq. yds, in the second half 
294 million sq. yds. and the first half of 1953, 388 million 
sq. yds.), metals and their products (the export of iron 
and steel in’ the said periods registered 896,694 tons, 
736,438 tons and 473,122 tons respectively; a pronounced 
decrease in non-ferrous metals), and non-metallic mineral 
products. However, in comparison with the second half of 
1952, a continued decline was witnessed in metals and 
their products (iron and steel and non-ferrous metals de- 
creased continuously; secondary products decreased), whilst 
some increase was seen in food and beverages (fish and 
shellfish again increased, and tea also increased), machinery 
(a marked increase in vessels for export), pharmaceutical 
and chemical products, and textiles and their products cen- 
tering on cotton fabrics and chemical fibre goods (a con- 
tinued decrease .in cotton yarn; a decrease in raw silk, 
silk fabrics, spun rayon yarn and clothes; continued in- 
crease in rayon filament yarn and spun rayon fabrics; and 
an increase in cotton fabrics and rayon filament fabrics). 


From the above trend of exports by commodities, it will 
be seen that the pronounced declining situation in the second 
half of last year, apart from the continued decline in iron 
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and steel, seems to have been readjusted to a certain ex- 
tent. From early this year exports of cotton fabrics have 
inecreasea principally to Indonesia and open-account and 
dollar areas such as Iran, Afghanistan, Thailand and the 
Central and South American countries in transit via the 
United States. As regards sterling areas, some increase was 
seen in South Africa and Burma, but exports to the former 
major markets such as Pakistan, the United Kingdom, Singa- 
pore and Hongkong were inactive. It should, therefore, not 
be concluded that this increase in cotton fabrics is due to 
any moderation of import restrictions in sterling areas. 


On the other hand, as compared with the first half 
of 1952, imports excluding non-metallic minerals increased 
almost in every item: Food and beverages (rice—imported 
volume, 517,535 tons in the first half of 1952, 460,986 tons 
in the second half of the same year, and 584,180 tons in 
the first half of this year; barley and sugar increased, in 
particular, the former; wheat decreased by one-half), textile 
raw materials (wool—69 million lbs, 74 million lbs. and 
110 million Ibs. respectively in the corresponding periods; 
jute ramie, etc. increased; raw cotton—490 million lbs, 512 
million lbs. and 597 million Ibs. respectively; rayon pulp de- 
creased in value and increased in volume), metallic ores 
(iron ore—1.98 million tons, 2.79 million tons and 1.93 
million tons respectively), mineral fuels (coal—1.37 million 
tons and 2.55 million tons respectively—decreased in value 
but increased in volume; oils—2.61 million kilolitres, 2.96 
million kilolitres and 4.10 million kilolitres respectively), 
and other raw materials (hides and skins—5,871_ tons, 
27,969 tons and 29,937 tons; soy beans—74,652 tons, 92,386 
tons and 268,181 tons, crude rubber—26,262 tons, 42,902 
tons and 43,399 tons; timber sharply increased), machinery 
(motor cars—4,994, 11,994 and 12,278 cars), and phar- 
maceutical and chemical products. In comparison with 
the second half of 1952, when the increase in imports was 
most conspicuous, food and beverages (wheat continued to 
increase, barley decreased, rice and sugar increased), metal- 
lic ores (iron ore and non-ferrous metallic ores increased) 
slightly increased, whilst textile raw materials (wool con- 
tinued to increase, rayon puip increased, raw cotton and 
jute, ramie, etc. decreased in value but increased in volume), 
mineral fuels (oils continued to increase and _ coal _in- 
creased), and non-metallic minerals turned to increase, and 
other raw materials (hides and skins, soy beans, crude 
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rubber and timber increased continuously), machinery 
(motor cars continued to imerease, and vessels increased) 
and pharmaceutical and chemical products tended to in- 
crease. (Source: Custom house reports, Ministry of 
Finance). 


The tendency toward an increase in imports was not 
only confined to raw materials for the heavy and chemical 
industries and for fuel and power sources (coal and heavy 
oils), but also witnessed in textile raw materials, hides and 
skins, soy beans and crude rubber for home consumption, 
and even non-essentials such as motor cars. The abnormal 
increase in. the import of hides and skins, soy beans and 
crude rubber is due to the fact that the purchase of these 
goods had been greatly reduced on account of speculative 
buying in the first half of 1951. 


Reflecting the above trade situation, the foreign ex- 
change receipts in the first half of 1953 were $1,010 million 
and payments” $1,150 million, registering a large excess 
payment of $140 million as against excess receipts of 
$325 million in the first half of 1952 and excess payments 
of $10 million in the second half of the same year. This 
was, of course, attributed to a worsening in the balance of 
pound sterling (excess payments $210 million due to excess 
payments in trade account; balance of receipts and pay- 
ménts in invisible trade was maintained equilibrium with 
about $28 million each) as well as to the adverse open- 
account receipts and payments (excess payment, $68 million; 
balance maintained equilibrium in invisible trade with about 
$6 million for receipts and payment). As regards dollar re- 
ceipts and payments, the deficit in trade account ($210 
million) decreased further as compared with the second 
half of 1952, whilst receipts from special procurements in 
a broad sense registered about $380 million, a little less 
than that of the first half of 1952 (about $440 million) 
but almost the same as that of the second half of 1952 
(about $385 million); excess receipts in invisible trade of 
$350 million (receipts, $420 million, and payments, $67 
million) were somewhat larger than the second half of 1952; 
the balance including visible and invisible trade registered 
an excess receipt of $140 million which showed a favourable 
turn compared with the first half and the second half of 
1952. (Source: Foreign Exchange Statistics, the Bank of 
Japan). 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


1950 
Jan.-June July-Dec. 
Visible trade % 

91.2( 31.7) 109.3¢ 30. 

Invisible trade 

Total 

Note: * indicates excess of payments. 


Source: “Foreign Exchange Statistics” 


{in $ million) 


1951 1952 1953 
Jan.-June July-Dee. Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June 
% % % % 
653.8(100.0) 643.5(100.0) 732.2(100.0) 556.9(100.0) 556.8 (100.0) 
161.6( 24.7) 140.4( 21.8) 181.5( 24.8) 214.2( 58.5) 262.5( 47.2) 
253.6( 38.8) 308.9( 48.0) 384.9( 52.6) 211.7( 38.0) 150.6( 27.0) 
238.3( 36.5) 194.1( 30.2) 165.9( 22.6) 131.1( 23.5) 143.7( 25.8) 
987.0(100.0) 738.1(100.0) 823.1(100.0) 895.2(100.0) 1,049.9(100.0) 
569.4( 57.7) 410.2( 55.6) 470.4( 57.2) 484.6( 54.1) 475.6( 45.2) 
206.5( 20.9) 222.5( 30.1) 246.5( 29.9) 286.0( 32.0) 362.8( 34.7) 
211.1( 21.4) 105.3( 14.3) 106.3( 12.9) 124.6( 13.9) 211.4( 20.1) 
*333.2 * 94.5 * 90.9 .3 *493.1 
*407.7 *269.8 *288.9 *270.4 *213.1 
47.1 86.4 148.4 * 74.3 *212.2 
27.4 ~ 88.8 59.6 6.5 * 67.8 
387.4 555 .9 560.4 449.6 454.8 
64.3 119.8 84.8 121.7 101.3 
323.1 436.0 415.6 327.9 353.5 
1,041.2 1,199.4 1,232.6 1,006.5 1,011.6 
1,051.4 857.9 907.9 1,016.9 1,151.2 
* 10.2 341.5 $24.7 * 10.4 * 139.6 


published by the Bank of Japan. 
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FOREIGN TRADE POLICIES IN RELATION WITH 
SELF-SUPPORTING ECONOMY 


Following the unfavourable trend in both sterling and 
open-account trade, the dependence on special procure- 
ments from the viewpoint of the international balance of 
payments has been intensified from the beginning of this 
year. The Korean armistice may bring about a change in 
future special procurements in that goods hitherto ordered 
will be replaced by rehabilitation procurements’ under 
UNKRA and U.S. Aid and special procurements for the 
increase of self-defense of Japan in relation with MSA Aid 
(UNKRA budget for the new fiscal year is $130 million; 
as regards U.S. Aid to Korea, $200 million have been offered 
for six months for the present, and about $1,700 million 
are considered as aid during 4 or 5 years; as regards MSA 
Aid, direct aid to Japan of $150-160 million, and offshore 
purchases of more than $100 million are anticipated). 


Although these anticipated special procurements may 
contribute to maintain equilibrium in the _ international 
balance of payments, changes in its form and function must 
be observed; the future special procurements are anticipated 
to contain such elements to bring forth a tendency toward 
fostering industries related to defence. Even if ordinary 
foreign currency holdings of about $1 billion are maintained 
in the future, it will be problematical whether the develop- 
ment of domestic resources for the reduction of ordinary 
imports now amounting to $2 billion and the extension of 
normal exports now amounting to only $1 billion can be 
realized without disturbing the equilibrium of economic cir- 
culation and can follow the direction toward the economic 
self-support. Therefore, the stabilized equilibrium in the 
international balance of payments through expansion of 
normal exports and reduction of imports are more required. 


Under the long-term economic programme (the five- 
year goal) planned by the government, measures for the 
reduction of imports are curtailment of non-essential im- 
ports by $70 million, cutting off of food imports by $140 
million through the food production increase (17 million 
koku of rice, wheat, barley and oat) and the economy in 
imports of textile raw materials by $150-$160 million 
through the synthetic fibre production increase (the existing 
capacity of 8 million lbs to be increased to 150 million 
Ibs.). However, there are many complex problems con- 
cerning the enforcement of the above measures. Internal- 
ly, there will arise problems relating to the financing for 
the development of resources (direct and indirect funds are 
estimated to reach more than Y2,000 billion), the supply 
and demand of related commodities in the process of im- 
port reduction in response to the development of resources, 
and the maintenance of stabilization in commodity prices. 
Externally, a problem will arise to what extent import re- 
duction of $400 million can be realized without restraining 
the expansion of normal exports under the present indus- 
trial and foreign trade structures, 


The question which is more important than the above will 
be the increase of normal export trade. The world trade 
situation will greatly be affected by the development of the 
international political situation after the Korean peace, 
which is to be decided by the political conference on Octo- 
ber 15. According to the outcome of the conference, to 
say nothing of the big four powers conference in Europe, 
which is quite impossible to predict at present, the East- 
West trade might be expanded, which, however, would cause 
an intensified competition in the world market coupled by 
a conceivable setback of business activities in the free 
nations. 


: In reality, Communist China is endeavouring to expand 
its trade with countries outside communist bloc in order to 
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import capital goods to cope with the 5-year programme; 
in the trade with Ceylon China imports crude rubber of 
rather high prices in exchange for comparatively cheap rice; 
with Pakistan China purchases raw cotton under the same 
conditions. The economic advance of Communist China in 
the Southeast Asian market backed by its state-operated 
trade is noteworthy. Communist China’s trade with non- 
communist bloc in 1952 occupied 28% of total exports and 
imports in value. While, Japan’s trade with Communist 
China during January-June 1953 was 0.36% ($1.99 million) 
in exports and 0.37% ($3.88 million) in imports (Source: 
Foreign Exchange Statistics, the Bank of Japan). 


As regards the import restrictions in sterling areas 
which also affected Japan’s exports in the first half of this 
year, an agreement concerning the 20% moderation of im- 
port restrictions was concluded in March this year, follow- 
ing the Anglo-Japanese trade conference (the target of this 
year including administrative transfer is £180 million for 
export and £210 million for import). While, the actual 
exports during the first half of this year were £54 million 
or 30.3% of the target and imports £130 million or 61.6% 
(Source: Foreign Exchange Statistics, the Bank of Japan). 
The recent statistics concerning customs’ house _ reports, 
exports certified by banks, import approval, and receipts 
and opening of L/C indicate some improvement in the 
trade with sterling areas, but it cannot be said to have 
substantially improved. 


It is needless to say that the moderation of import 
restrictions will prove of little effect only through adminis- 
trative measures, and it will largely be influenced by the 
condition of foreign exchange, supply and demand of com- 
modities and commodity prices. Therefore, the develop- 
ment of the trade with sterling areas must be said to have 
been affected not only by import restrictions but by many 
other factors such as firm tone in sterling quotations and 
a decline in commodity prices in these areas, and higher 
prices of Japanese goods in comparison with the interna- 
tional level due to active consumption and special procure- 
ments. There is some opinion that in view of the gradual 
increase in exports to dollar areas where prices are lower 
than the international level, the relatively higher domestic 
price level cannot be regarded as a factor for restricting 
exports. However, even in this case, it is necessary to 
examine details of the export trade to dollar areas (for 
instance, destination; trade agreement and its contents; the 
fact that more than 50% of exports are food and beverages, 
textiles and sundry goods; advantage in competition of 
earlier delivery of metals, machinery and others, though 
prices 0f which are relatively higher). 


At any rate, in order to reduce high costs in Japanese 
enterprises directly and indirectly thereby to strengthen 
the competitive power in the international market, long-term 
internal measures including business’ rationalization and 
government encouragement and assistance for industrial and 
trading companies, as well as external measures such as 
conclusion of commerce and navigation treaties, joining in 
GATT, enlargement of trade agreements, development of 
Southeast Asiatic countries, reopening of trade with Com- 
munist China, etc. have been enforced or are now under 
investigation. It is, however, problematical whether the 
above measures together with short-term measures such as 
financing of sterling funds, re-export of dollar area com- 
modities to non-dollar areas, export and import link system, 
curtailment of foreign exchange budget for the second half 
of this year, etc. have been investigated from the view- 
point of overall foreign trade and foreign exchange policies 
to establish an equilibrium in the normal international 
balance of payments and to attain the economic self-support 
of Japan. 
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CHINA LIGHT & POWER CO., LTD. 


The China Light & Power Co., Ltd. was registered in 
Hongkong on January 25th, 1901, with a capital of $300,000 
and had as its object the acquisition and operation of 
generating plant supplying electricity in the city of Canton. 
In 1909, however, the concession for the supply of electricity 
in Canton was relinquished and, together with the power 
station and equipment, was disposed of to a Chinese 
Company. 

In the meantime, China Light & Power Co., Ltd. had 
embarked on a new enterprise. In those days Kowloon and 
its environs was a relatively unimportant place and it was, 
in fact, difficult to envisage any real future for the area. 
The late Mr. R. G. Shewan, the “father” of the Company, 
and for about 30 years its Chairman, foresaw the creation 
of a new city in Kowloon, a feeling later shared by the 
late Sir Elly Kadoorie, K.B.E., whose active interest in 
no small measure contributed to the success of the Com- 
pany as we know it today. In 1903, Kowloon’s first Power 
Station went into operation and it comprised three (3) 
small sets of diesel engines and generators. 


It is regrettable that the optimism and confidence of 
the pioneers who controlled the interests of the Company 
in the early days was not at that time shared by the in- 
vesting public. Finance indeed presented a very difficult 
problem and for many years no dividends were paid, it 
being necessary to utilize all monies earned in the purchase 
of new plant and buildings to deal with the increasing 
demand. In 1918, a complete re-construction of the Com- 
pany was carried out and the new Company commenced 
business with a capital of $1,000,000.00—this, however, 
proved insufficient to the Company’s needs and, in order 
to finance the numerous extensions, the capital was periodi- 
cally increased and was, in fact, from 1918 to 1930 raised 
to $10,000,000.00. Dividends were then being paid regu- 
larly and consequently the difficulty of obtaining new 
funds was eliminated. During 1938, the authorised 
capital was raised to $15,000,000.00; in 1946 to $25,000,- 
000.00 and finally, in 1950 to $100,000,000.00, the figure 
at which it stands today. 


Messrs. Shewan, Tomes & Co. were the original 
General Managers and were assisted by a Consulting Com- 
mittee which, in 1927, was re-constituted as a Board of 


Directors. In 1933, after prolonged arbitration, the General 
Managers relinquished their office and since that date the 
affairs of the Company have been entirely controlled by a 
Board of Directors. In 1918 the Chatham Road site was 
exchanged with the Government for Kowloon Marine Lot 
No. 93 at Hok Un, and the Power Station was then erected 
to supply the mainland with electricity. Further land has 
been purchased from time to time, in addition to large-scale 
reclamations upon which the new Power Station was com- 


pleted in 1939 and the new Stores in 1948. 


The photograph accompanying this article shows the old 
Station on the right, the new station in the centre, and the 
Stores at the extreme left. 


In order to assess the manner in which the confidence 
of the founders and subsequently, of the Board of Directors, 
has been repaid, the following striking comparisons between 
1913 and 1952 indicate the remarkable developments which 
have taken place. 


1913 December 1952 
Staff—European 
(British & 
Portuguese). 2 77 
Asiatic 4 Indians. 2 Indians. 
52 Chinese 633 Chinese. 
Area served—approx. 2 sq. miles. 200 sq. miles. 
Consumers 670. 48,214 
Connected horse power 575 H.P. 63,700 H.P. 


Yearly output 500,000 KWH. 249,700,000 KWH. 


At the close of the Pacific War the turbine capacity 
at the Generating Station was 32,000 K.W. and that of the 
boilers, 500,000 lbs. The constantly rising demands on the 
Company’s services necessitated the continuous placing of 
orders for new plant and miachinery, and the turbine and 
boiler capacities are now 67,500 K.W. and 860,000 lbs., 
respectively. 


The components of No. 10 Turbine and No. 15 Boiler 
are now starting to arrive from the United Kingdom and 
when these two units are erected, the capacity of the Station 
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as regards turbines will be 87,500 K.W. and that of the 
boilers, 1,060,000 lbs. It is interesting to note that, in order 
to house the new Boiler, which has just been mentioned, a 
large annex is being built to the new Power Station. 


The increased demand for electricity in Kowloon is not 
attributable to any section of the public in particular, but 
is a general increase. Large-scale building schemes com- 
prising houses, flats and tenements have been continuously in 
operation since the conclusion of the Pacific War. The 
domestic class of consumers continues to increase steadily 
and it would appear that the end of the building boom is 
not yet in sight. Innumerable new shops, schools and hotels 
have made their appearance and, as a matter of interest, 
there are now 28 cinemas operating on the Mainland. 


The New Territories has played its part in the Com- 
pany’s expansion as the number of people now permanently 
residing in this area is continuously increasing, as also are 
the factories and workshops. 


The expansion of industry in the postwar period in 
Kowloon has been tremendous and here’ special mention 
should be made of the cotton mills. This particular section 
of the Colony’s industry has played a yeoman part in assist- 
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ing to stabilize the Colony’s economy by the full employ- 
ment of a large section of the Colony’s skilled and unskilled 
workers. It is to be hoped that the uninterrupted supply 
of raw materials and the successful exploitation of overseas 
markets will enable our manufacturers in all categories to 
continue their invaluable contribution to the Colony’s pros- 
perity. 

It is interesting to note that China Light & Power Co.. 
despite the numerous and varied demands made on its ser- 
vices, have not found it necessary to restrict supply in any 
area. In actual fact various areas which have never before 
enjoyed mains electricity are brought on to supply from 
time to time. The latest example of this was the laying 
of a Submarine Cable to give supply to the Island of Tsing-I. 


The Company exerts constant effort to keep abreast of 
the times with regard to modern electricity supply, both 
theoretically and practically. In this regard mention should 
be made of the three large modern 33,000 volt substations 
now being erected in the New Territories at Au Tau, San 
Hui and Taipo. These when completed will connect with 
the Generating Station \ia Lai Chi Kok, Sham Shui Po and 
Kau Pui Shek. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Hopes that business after’ the 
Korean truce would revive have so 
far been disappointed. Traders have 
still less to do, profits had to be 
scaled down and expenses are being 
reduced to avoid getting into the red. 
Peking has not changed its’ mind 
about foreign trading, on the contrary 
the principle of state monopoly in 
external trade is being perfected and 
the day is approaching when_ what 
little business private firms still have 
will be taken over by the various state 
trading corporations. The local 
Chinese trader is slowly giving up 
hope about doing business with the 
‘New China’, and is now resigned to 
the fact that so long as the communist 
authorities remain in power there 
cannot be any improvement. 


With the world-wide recession and 
the much feared slump the US 
local business is bracing itself to face 
the inevitable. Unemployment is ris- 
ing and new applicants find it tough to 
discover vacancies. The over-popula- 
tion here is now a real and serious 
problem. Few Chinese are willing to 
return to the mainland though a trickle 
is leaving and the number of people, 
once estimated at over 2% million, 
is now nearer to 2 million. Prices 
everywhere are coming down and in- 
stalment sales of an ever widening 
number of commodities are becoming 
popular. Purchasing power is down 
compared with-last year, sales in de- 
partment stores and larger retail 
shops have considerably declined, and 
entertainment of all kind is less well 
patronised. If it were not for’ the 


steady stream of tourists, notably the 
US naval and other military person- 
nel visiting here on recreation spells, 
many restaurants and amusement 
places would be compelled to close 
down. 


Building activity continues though 
at a much reduced scale. Rents are 
much cheaper and key money has 
been forgotten about; premises are 
ready for tenants but there are not 
enough of them to fill the imposing 
number of new tenement houses which 
have been erected and are still going 


up. 


Idle money, that is funds for which 
there appears to be no profitable out- 
let, is high and has caused the private 
money market to suffer a great de- 
cline in the interest rate. Business 
men are searching, mostly in vain, 
for new investment avenues. In- 
terest is still keenly centered = on 
overseas business opportunities;  pro- 
spective emigrants with considerable 
assets, in cash and materials; are in- 
vestigating neighbouring territories 
with a view to start factories, shops 
or anything else which might promise 
some reasonable return. 


The situation in Macao,’ which 
economically can be called a suburb 
of Hongkong, is deteriorating and 
seems to be getting from bad to worse. 
Though many Chinese have left the 
Portyguese territory for China there 
are ever less business opportunities 
for the young people there, while old- 
established enterprises have a hard 
time to continue without incurring 
losses. Macao is very decidedly de- 
pendent for its prosperity on _ trade 
with China but this trade while pass- 
ing to some extent through the port 


of Macao does not benefit individual 
merchants. The Portuguese authori- 
ties are concerned about the slump 
and the outlook for the near future. 
Poverty in Macao is a serious problem. 


The Chinese here have politically 
changed their sympathies to an amaz- 
ing degree; in 1949 and still in 1950 
the majority of the Chinese here and 
in Macao were supporting the Peking 
regime. During the last few years 
the pro-communist Chinese have de- 
creased so much so that today there 
are very few of them left. lt came 
to many political observers as a great 
surprise to note that very few com- 
munist flags were flown here on Ist 
October—Peking’s national holiday 
while on 10th October, which is thu 
old or the Kuomintang national day, 


city and country were overflowing 
with the colours of the ex-Nanking 
regime. Business men in_ particular 


were making no secret of their poli- 
tical feelings and their growing hos- 
tility to the Peking regime; not that 
they are inspired by nationalist 
emotions and _ fervent patriotism— 
they are hoping anxiously for the day 
when the Chiang Kai-shek regime will 
‘return’ to the mainland when, it is 
expected, private enterprise will again 
be given a chance to live. 


Report for the week October 5— 
10:— 

Gold: Opening & closing rates were 
$261—-259, high & low $261%—259, 
Macao high & low for .99 fine $272— 


269. crossrates US$38.17—37.97, con- 
tract prices for 9600 ozs cif Macao 
US$38.18—38.10. Local .945 


tael prices, day by day, high & low: 
$261144—2603<; 2605%—260%; 2603,<— 
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259%; 260%—259'%; 
259%—259. 


25934—259%; 


The market was quiet and easy. 
prices slowly receding. World. prices 
down to US$36; US$ rates easier, 
Macao arrivals resumed, local — stock 
slightly up. $259 per tael of last week 
is record low for last 3 years. No 
illusions about the future—no_ world 
war, no gold price’ revival. Local 
speculation is thoroughly discouraged 
and demoralised. Gold’s use is no 
longer appreciated by hoarders, it is 
now mainly a medium to control ex- 
change, an article of the ornamental 
trade. Therefore the freeing of gold 
from the many, quite useless controls 
should no longer be postponed. 

Changeover interest, in favor of 
buyers, totaled 538c per taels. 
Tradings: 110,400 or daily average 
18.400 taels. Positions average 67,500. 
Cash sales 13,580 of which 9080 listed 
in Exchange. Imports from Macao 
12,900 taels. Arrivals in Macao 40,000 
OZS. Exports 6500 taels, all to 
Singapore, 


Silver: Prices per tael $5.65, per 
dollar coin 3.70, per small coins 2.75. 
Sales: 2000 taels, 3000 dollar coins. 
Market quiet, stagnant prices. 


US$: High & low for US notes 
$595—593%, DD TT 
596%—595. Daily high & low 
TT: $596 4e—595; 595 %—595; 
596—595; 596—595%; 59534—595%; 


595%—595%. 


Market quiet, easy, low turnover. 
Peking authorities were buyers and 
will remain important buyers,’ the 
principal local rate-influencing factor. 
Rates may further ease. In TT, 
Manila and Tokyo were good sellers, 
Korea followed. Gold importers took 
small amounts. ‘Jn notes, new arrivals 
from Japan and Korea were plentiful, 
and local stock rose. Forward busi- 
ness was sluggish as operators showed 
little interest. Changeover interest in 
favour of sellers totaled $4.88 per 


US3$1000. Positions: _US$3% million 
daily average. In DD, quietness pre- 
vailed. Overseas remittances less 


than in any previous year. 


Far Eastern DD: Rates, high & 
low, per foreign currency unit in 


HK$: Manila 2.02—1.985, Tokyo 
.01397—.01392. High & low per 
HK$ in foreign currency: Malaya 
.»35—-.5334, Indochina 11.90, Bang- 


kok 3.15—3.07. Sales: 325,000 pesos, 
530,000 Mal.$. 65 m. yen, 6% m. 
piastres, 44% m. baht. Market active 
with good sales from 


Manila and 
Bangkok. Thai currency low as 


sterling balances of Thailand reduced 
which may necessitate higher official 
rate for £ in Bangkok. 


Banknote Rates: High & low in 
HK$ London 15.88—15.86, Australia 


12.17—12.18 .N. Zealand 13.52— 
13.48, Egypt 14, S. Africa 15.46— 
15.42, India 1.19—1.175, Pakistan 
1.05 (remarkably low rate), Ceylon 
1.055. Burma .68, Malaya 1.815, 
Canada 5.99—5.97, Manila 2.065— 
2.045, Macao 1.025, Japan .0139— 


.01375, France .0143, Indochina .087— 
.08475, Indonesia .191—.175, Siam 
.325—,32. 


Chinese Exchanges: People’s yuan 
$165—160 per million for notes, no 
DD rate. Taiwan yuan $218—216 
for notes, 215 for DD. Business in 
this sector of the market is almost 
non-existent, 


The free market has come to its 
end. Peking and Taipei control ex- 
change well. Smuggling has_ been 
combatted with success. Capital 
flight is extremely difficult from China. 
Local native banks, generally in un- 
favourable conditions, have largely 
ceased to deal in Chinese exchange 
and thus have had to lay off staff. 
Many former clerks of these banks and 
exchange shops are out of work or have 
found employment in entirely new 
surroundings such as restaurants. The 
crisis of many native banks here is 
to a good measure due to the practical 
suspension of what was called ‘domes. 
tic exchange’, i.e. business with China. 
Readjustment in native bank circles, 
long overdue, is now being hastened 
by the situation in Chinese exchange; 
unless the situation changes, which is 
most unlikely, many banks will have 
to wind up, leaving the limited field 
to the few well-established, resource- 
ful establishments which have deve- 
loped commercial banking, deposits and 
general financing as_ side-lines—now 
becoming the mainstay of such native 
banks. 


Report for the week October 
12—17: 
Gold 
Oct. Hich .945 Low .945 Macao .99 

12 HOLIDAY : 
259% 258% 
260 259 26914 High 
26044 258", Low 268% 
259. 2587. 
259% 259% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$258% and 259%, and the highest and 
lowest were 2585¢ and 260%. 


The market was very quiet and 
undertone was easy on lower’ world 
prices and easier US$ exchanges. 
Local cross rate worked higher and 
was profitable to importers. Interest 
favoured sellers, totalled 38 cents per 
10 taels of .945. Local stock in- 
creased. Tradings remained_ small 
and amounted to 92,400 taels' or 
averaged 18,480 taels per operating 
day. Positions taken figured at 66,800 
taels daily average. Cash _ sales 
amounted to 11,680 taels, of which 
7,180 taels listed officially and 4,500 
taels arranged privately. Imports 
totalled 9,500 taels, of which 5,500 
taels were from Macao and 4,000 taels 
from the Philippines. A shipment of 
20,000 fine ounces arrived in Macao. 
Exports figured at 7,000 taels, which 
were divided 5,000 taels to Singapore 
and 2,000 taels to India. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$12.60—12.30 and 11.80—-11.40 re- 
spectively per tael of traded .945 fine. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.14—38.07 per fine ounce. 
A total of 28,800 fine ounces was con- 
tracted at 38.08—38.00 C.LF. Macao. 


Business of local goldsmiths was 
bad, for poor general business condi- 
tions affected buying power. 


Silver 
Oct. 12-17 Bar pertael $ coin $ 20¢ coins 
High 5.65 3.70 2.75 
Low 5.60 3.65 2.72 


Trading Totals 2,000taels 3,000 coins 2,000 coins 


The market wes very quiet. Re- 
ceding of prices was in line with weak 
U.S.$ exchanges and lower gold prices. 
Exporters were idle and showed no 


interest, 
U.S.$ 
Notes Notes 
Oct. High Low High Low 
12 HOLIDAY 
596 595 593% 593 
14 59514 5941, 593% 59214 
594), 592", 592°) 590% 
593°, 593 5917, 591 
594 5931, 592 59114 
Trading Totals US$1,040,000 Cash 454,000 
Forward 2.6 M. 
D.D. rates: High 594% Low 591%. Sales: 


US$235,000. 


The market was easy. Sterling be- 
gan to improve again, offers from 
Japan, Korea, Taiwan, Philippines and 
Thailand were continuing, but support 
by general and gold importers’ was 
small and Red China seemed to have 
not much balance in local currency to 
convert into U.S.$. In the T.T. sector, 
sources of supply remained Bangkok 
and the Philippines, local banks were 
selling also; gold importers increased 
their purchases during the latter part 
of the week. In the Notes market, 
source of cash notes came from Ameri. 
can naval visitors. Interest favoured 
sellers, amounted to $5.49 _ per 
US$1,000. Heavy local stock was the 
cause. Positions taken figured at 3 
million. In the D.D. sector, market 
was quiet. 


Far T.T. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.99— 
1.972 and Japan 0.01395—0.01392. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.535, Indochina 
11.70—11.50 and Thailand 3.23—3.15. 
Sales: Pesos 330,000, Yen 95 million, 
Malayan $180,000, Piastres 7% million 
and Baht 4% million. 


All foreign currencies were drop- 
ing, for there was an inflow of funds 
into the Colony from all these coun- 
tries, particularly Thailand. Several 
big Thai. merchants transferred their 
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) The First Bell will be rung at 
2.00 p.m. 
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MEMBERS’ 


the meeting. 


the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 72811). 


years, Western standard. 


through on their duties. 
in the Members’ Betting Hall. 


CASH 


be sold and the reservation cancelled 


) of each ticket is $2.00. 


SCHEDULED TO BE RUN. 


PAYMENT 
TICKETS. 


The cost of a Through Ticket is $20.00. 


(To be held under the Rules of the Hong Kong Jockey Club) 
Saturday, 24th October, 1953 
THE PROGRAMME WILL CONSIST OF 10 RACES. 


1.30 p.m. and the First Race run at 


The Secretary’s office at Alexandra House will close at 11.45 a.m. 


ENCLOSURE 


NO PERSON WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED. 
All persons MUST wear their badges prominently displayed throughout 


Admission Badges at $10.00 each per day are obtainable through the 
Secretary on the written or personal introduction of a Member, such member 
to be responsible for all visitors introduced by him. 


| 
| 
| Tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House if ordered in advance from 
| 


NO CHILDREN will be admitted to the Club’s premises during the 
meeting. For this purpose a Child is a person under the age of seventeen 


PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 
The price of admission will be $3.00 each per day payable at the Gate. 


| 
) Any person leaving the Enclosure will be required to pay the requisite 
) fee of $3.00 in order to gain re-admission. 


MEALS & REFRESHMENTS will be obtainable in the RESTAURANT. 


SERVANTS 


Servants must remain in their employer’s boxes except for passing 
They may on no account use the Betting Booths 


SWEEPS 
Through Tickets reserved 


for this meeting but not paid for by 10.00 a.m. on Friday, 23rd October, will 


for future meetings, 


There will be a Cash Sweep on the last race of the meeting. The cost 


Cash Sweep Tickets may be obtained from the Cash Sweep Offices at 
Queen’s Building, (Chater Road), 5 D’Aguilar Street and 382 Nathan Road, 
until 11.00 a.m. on Saturday, 24th October. 


TOTALISATOR 


Backers are advised not to destroy or throw away their tickets until 
after the “all clear’’ signal has been exhibited. 


ALL WINNING TICKETS AND TICKETS FOR REFUNDS MUST BE 
PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT AT THE RACE COURSE ON THE DAY 
TO WHICH THEY REFER, NOT LATER THAN ONE HOUR AFTER THE 
TIME FOR WHICH THE LAST RACE OF THE DAY 


HAS BEEN 


WILL NOT BE MADE ON TORN OR DISFIGURED 


Bookmakers, tic tac men, etc. will not be permitted to operate within 
the precincts of the Hong Kong Jockey Club. 


By Order of the Stewards, 


H. MISA, 
Secretary. 


G JOCKEY CLUB 


SECOND RACE MEETING 
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funds into the Colony to open their 
branch offices. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.84— 


15.83, Australia 12.12—12.10, New 
Zealand 13.53—13.52, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.44—15.40, India 
1.1975—1.185, Pakistan 1.06—1.05, 
Ceylon 1.065—1.06,. Burma 0.72— 
0.68, Malaya 1.815—1.81, Canada 
5.98—5.945, Philippines 2.0475— 
2.0325, Macao 1.025—1.02, Japan 
0.014—0.013925, France 0.0144—— 
0.0143, Indochina 0.0875—0.0855, 


0.181—0.176 and Thailand 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nominal- 
ly at HK$160 per million. Taiwan $ 
notes quoted at HK$220—217.50 per 
and remittances at 220— 
15. 


HONGKONG STOCKS & SHARES 


For some time now the market has 
shown resistance to further price im- 
provement. Following the leads of 
overseas share markets, local buyers 


' were no longer inclined to allow quota- 


tions to rise. Trading has declined in 
recent weeks and the dull tone of the 
market will last for some time. Frac- 
tional losses of many popular shares 
have been noticed. 


Prospective sellers will have to con- 
sider buyers’ ideas when offering, As 
usual in Hongkong, one sector of the 
market predominates at a time and 
can practically dictate rates. The 
local market has often been described, 
and very properly so, as a one-way 
market. This is one of the principal 
weaknesses of the local share market 
which has discoureged quite a few in- 
vestors and financiers to enter into 
local securities. 


Operating results of most com- 
panjes, now that ten months of busi- 
ness have passed, have been favour- 
able and dividend expectations will 
not be disappointed. Generally, same 
dividends as in respect of 1952 will 
be distributed and the yield, therefore, 
provided that rates will on the whole 
change little from today’s level, will 
remain the same. Incentives for new 
capital investment are few, if any. 


Last week’s closing rates were as 
follows :— 


_H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 90 b. 
314% Loan (1948) 90 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1505 b; 1515 s; 1510 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £41/1% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 41/1% nom. 

Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £24%4 nom. 

Bank of East Asia, 162 b. 


Insurances 


Canton Ins. Sub Divided., 51 b. 

Union Ins., 840 b; 855 s. 

China Underwriters, 5.30 b; 5.30 sa. 

H.K. Fire Ins., 163 b. t 
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Shipping 


Douglases, 155 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.). 9% nom. 
a (Def.), 44 nom. 

Shells (Bearer), 89/4% nom. 

U. Wiaterboats, 19.80 nom. 

Asia Nav, 1.30 b. 

Wheelocks, 9 s. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 88 s. 
North Point Wharves, 5.70 nonf. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 21.70 nom. 

China Providents (Old), 13 s. 


(New), 12.10 nom. 


S’hai Dockyards, 2 nom. 


Raub Mines, 4%, nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2%¢ nom. 


’ Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, 8 s. 

H.K. Lands, 63™% s. 

S‘hai Lands, 1.40 b; 1% s. 
Humphreys, 17.10 s; 17 Sa. 
H.K. Realties, 2.65 s. 
Chinese Estates, 205 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 25.80 nom. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 43 nom. 


(Partly Pd), 21.20 nom. 


Star Ferries, 135 b 


China Lights (F. Pd.), 13% b; 18.70 s; 13.60 


Macao Electrics, 9% b; 9.60 sa. 


sa. 
China Lights (Partly Pd.), 9.80 s. 


H.K. Electrics, 27.60 sa. 
Sandakan Lights (Old), 7.70 nom. 
(New). 7 
Telephones, 23 s. 
Shanghai Gas, 80¢ nom. 


Industrials 


Cements, 18.30 b; 18.70 s. 
H.K. Ropes, 17.60 s. 


Stores 


Dairy Farms, 23 b; 23.10 s; 23.10/23.- sa.. 


Watsons, 23.60 s; 23% sa. 
L. Crawfords, 23% b. 

Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 2.80 b. 

China Emporium, 9.20 nom. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 2.10 b. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 151 b. 
Wing On (H.K.), 56 nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 19.20 nom. 
International Films, 65¢ nom. 


K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2% nom. 
(Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 


Vibro Pilings, 8.10 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nonf. 

Marsman (H.K.), 70¢ nom. 

S’hai Loan, 1.55 nom. 

Yangtsze Finance (Old), 7% nom. 
- (New), 6% nom. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 2% b; 2% sa. 
Textile Corp., 5.65 nom. 


Rubber Companies 


Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 30¢ nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 3.35 nom. 
Bute Plantation, 1.60 nom. 
Consolidated Rubber, 2.65 nom. 
Dominion Rubber, 2.05 nom. 
Java-Consolidated, 40¢ nom. 
Kota Bahroe, 2.80 
Kroewoek Java, 40¢ nom. 
Langkat, 80¢ nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.40 nom. 
Shanghai Kedah, 5.30 nom. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 73¢ nom. 
Shanghai Pahang, 1.40 nom. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 2.10 nom. 

Sungei Duri, 2.70 nom. 
Tanah Merah, 77¢ nom. 

. Ziangbe Rubber, 1.60 s. 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


May, 1953 June, 1953 
$ 
999,730,949.80 1,005,692,815.81 
July, 1953 August, 1953 
$ 


1,013,654,525.24 849,819,542.53 


HONGKONG BANK NOTES 


Banks August 


The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
755,876,770 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. 4,166,225 


Total 


801,817,788 


HONGKONG AGREED MERCHANT 
RATES 


The rates applicable to sterling for 
T.Ts. for selling may vary between 
1/2 13/16 and 1/2 15/16 whilst the 


NOTICE 


YANGTSZE FINANCE CO., LTD. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the 
Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders will be held at the Regis- 
, tered Office of the Company, 701/7, 
Edinburgh House, Hongkong, on 
Friday, 30th October, 1953, at 10.00 | 
a.m. for the following purposes:— | 


1. To receive and consider the | 
Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year 
ended 3ist March, 1953. 


To declare a dividend. 


To re-elect Directors. 


To appoint Auditors. 


To transact any other ordinary | 
business of the Company. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from the 21st | 
October to the 30th October, 1953, | 
both days inclusive, 


By Order of the Board of Directors, 


: WHEELOCK MARDEN & 
CO., LTD. 


5 Secretaries & General Managers. 


Hongkong, 14th, October, 1953. 
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buying rate can vary between 1/2 
29/32 and 1/3 1/32. Hongkong rates 
fer other currencies are based on cover 
rates ruling in London or elsewhere 
for the currencies concerned. The 
cover rates are those which are fixed 
from time to time either by financial 
institutions or the Governments in 
question, 


SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


At the beginning of the week the > 


New York rubber price lost nearly 
one U.S. cent and Malaya followed 
with a fall of over two cents. This 
in turn caused local liquidation of over- 
bought positions so that on Thursday, 
when business was done at 57% cents, 
the lowest since March 1950, the price 
in Malaya had suffered a fall of 4% 
cents. owever, on the same day, the 
market closed two cents higher. This 
severe setback in the price of its main 
staple was an unpleasant shock to 
Malaya and caused a general easing in 
all sections of the share market. 


It is reported from the U.S.A. that 
the decision of the International Tin 
Study Group to meet on November 16th 
next, to discuss the advisability of 
controlling production has tended to 
give a steady tone to the metal market. 
The Group bulletin shows Malayan out- 
os of tin in August at 4,506 tons to 
e down 200 tons, Indonesia at 2,945 
tons to be down 304 tons and the Bel- 
gian Congo at 1,507 tons to be down 
252 tons. 


The majority of industrials were 
affected DY the lower rubber price. 
Fraser & Neave fell to $2.00 c.d.c.b., 
and United Engineers to $12.50 with 
sellers over. Gammons, in one day, 
went from $2.85 to $2.75, later re- 
covering 5 cents but finally closing 
with sellers at $2.75. The Malayan 
Brewery Balance Sheet, details of 
which are given below, showed a much 
reduced profit and there were no 
buyers near current quotations. Again 
there was considerable investment in 
United Kingdom stocks. 


In sympathy with the metal price 
tins started the week on a short-lived 
steady note. On the fall of the 
former, buyers in the present cus- 
tomary manner withdrew and there 
was a general falling away in prices. 
Petalings were done as low as $3.35, 
Rantaus at $2.15 and Sungei Ways 
at $2.70. Hong Fatt, due to a re- 
markably good output, did not follow 
the prevailing trend. 


The announcement of a disappoint- 
ing Lower Perak dividend caused the 
shares to ease to 11/9, whereas 
Laruts, because of a better produc- 
tion, regained some of their’ old 


—— Fair quantities of Kuala 


ampar at 32/- and of Burma Malay 
at 8/6 changed hands. 


The fall in the commodity price 
caused a few sellers of rubber shares 
to reduce prices but very little busi- 
ness_ resulted. 


Demand for tax free loans is still 
very apparent and we suggest that in 
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relationship to the taxed they are by 
no means over valued. A slightly in- 
creased turnover in taxables has been 
noticed during the week. The new 
City Council 4%,% loan is being satis- 
factorily taken up and we understand 


that the lists will close very shortly. 
Business done 3rd—9th October 1953 


Industrials: Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. 


21/9, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.05 to $2.00 cum ~ 


div. cum bonus, Federal Dispensary $2.75 to 
$2.674%4, Gammons $2.85 to $2.77%, Wim. 


Jacks $3.70 div., Malayan Cement 
$1.38 & $1.37%, Robinson Ords. $1.71% 
to $1.65, Straits Times $2.72% & $2.70 


Straits Traders $21.00, Straits Steamship $21.50, 
United Engineer Ords. $12.50, Union Insurance 
of Canton $447.50, Henry Waugh $2.00 & 
$1.97%4, Wearne Brothers $2.30 & $2.27%. 


Tins: Hong Fatt $1.3214, Klang River $2.321%4 
to $2.27%4, Petaling $3.47% to $3.35, Rantau 
$2.20 to $2.15, Sungei Ways $2.70. 


Austral Amalgamated 12/-, Berjuntais 23/-, 
Burma Malays 8/6, Kuala Kampar 32/-, Kun- 
dang 31/9, Larut 8/1% to 8/4% to 8/3, Rawang 


Tin 8/- to 8/1% to 8/-, Tongkah Harbours 8/-, 


Lower Peraks 12/- to 11/9 o.d.,-Ampats 7/9, 
Kamunting 8/1014. 


Rubbers: Ayer Panas 70 cents. 


Overseas Investments: British: Ariston Gold. 


6/3, Brooke Bond ‘“‘B” 61/6, W. & C. French 
36/5, Henry Hope 113/6, Metal Box 66/6, Mil 
ford Docks 43/- & 40/6, Platt Bros. 24/3, 
Secribbans Kemp 36/8%, Sheffield Steel Products 
20/3, Thomas Wallis & Co. Ltd. 57/414, Waring 
& Gillow 58/6. 


Australian: Amalgamated Wireless A29/2, 
British Tobacco (A) 36/10 & 37/1, Courtaulds 
(A) Ltd. 22/11, Electrolytic Zine A27/101%4, 
Golden Plateau Al8/-, I.C.I. A26/5 & A265/11, 
Olympic Consol. A7/6, National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia (12/6d Pd) A21/5 & A21/2, Pope In- 
dustries A27/7, Tomlinson Steel Al0/3% (AI 
Australian curréncy). 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been declared on account of the 
year 1953, 


This Dividend is payable on or 
after 20th November, 1953. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
closed from 11th November to 
20th November, 1953, both days 
inclusive, 


By Order of the Board, 


D. B. SINCLAIR, 
Assistant General Manager. 


Hongkong, 8th October 1953 


CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. 


A special resolution that the name 
of the Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., 
be changed to Lombard Insurance 
Company, Ltd., was carried unanimous- 
ly at an extraordinary general meeting 
of the Canton Insurance Office, Ltd., 
held on October 15. 


A further resolution was passed that 
each of the existing shares of $50 each 
be sub-divided into five shares of $10 
each. It was also agreed that the 
Consulting Committee be authorised to 
issue 140,000 additional shares of $10 
each to rank pari passu with the exist- 
ing issued shares to such persons and 
on such terms as they shall think fit. 


The Chairman, when referring to the 
change of name recommended by the 
Consulting Committee, stated that the 
necessity for this change, in view cf 
the extent of the Company’s subscribers 
overseas would undoubtedly be appre- 
ciated; although the disappearance of 
a name which has had an honourable 
existence for over a hundred years 
may be considered a matter for regret. 
The new name will become effective 
on November 1, 19583. 


AMALGAMATION OF EIGHT 
RUBBER COMPANIES 


In the July 23rd issue of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review the proposed 
amalgamation of the following rubber 
companies was mentioned: 


The Bute Plantation (1915) Ltd. 


The Consolidated Rubber’ Estates 
(1914) Ltd. 


The Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


The Tanah Merah Rubber Bstates 
(1916) Ltd. 


The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
(1921) Ltd. 


The Shanghai Pahang Rubber Es- 
tates, Ltd. 


The Sungei Duri Rubber Estates, 
Ltd. 


The Shanghai Kedah Plantations, 
Ltd. 


This amalgamation was proposed be- 
cause of the greater. stability that 
would be derived by pooling the re- 
sources of the Companies in a new 
Company it was intended to form, and 
further in view of the competition ex- 
perienced by natural rubber through 
the advance made by the synthetic pro- 
duct. In a letter on the subject ad- 
dressed to shareholders, from Messrs. 
A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd., General 
Managers, it was stated that the new 
Company, Amalgamated Rubber Es- 
tates Limited, has an authorised capital 
of HK$50,000,000, divided into 50,000,- 
000 shares of HK$1 each. 
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“In the Consolidated Statement it 
will be seen that shareholders’ funds 
amount to HK$18,123,613; of this 
figure the proposed issue in connection 
with the amalgamation will absorb ap- 
proximately HK$10,000,000 which is 
about the value of the Estates, Build- 
ings, Machinery, etc., and the balance, 
being approximately the value of the 
liquid assets less current liabilities, 
will be placed to Capital Reserve and 
may be utilised for expenditure on 
bringing replantings to maturity and 
for further development of the Es- 
tates.” 


“It is not possible at this stage to 
state the exact number of shares that 
will be issued, as the final number will 
be determined by the number of shares 
resulting from the fractions of shares 
referred to later in this letter.”’ 


An interim dividend for the period 
ending 30th June, 1953, has been de- 
clared by the Directors for each in- 
dividual Company, which declaration is 
subject to the passing of the Resolu- 
tions at the Extraordinary Meetings to 
be held on 19th and 20th November, 
1953, and will be paid on 11th Decem- 
ber, 1953, to shareholders on the re- 
gister on 20th November, 1953. 


If the amalgamation is approved, this 
will be the last dividend paid by the 
Companies, but if not approved, this 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that an 
Interim Dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS per share on_ the 
Company’s Issued Capital has 
been declared payable on the 26th 
October, 1953, free of tax. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from Monday the 
19th October, 1953 to Saturday 
the 24th October, 1953, both days 
inclusive. 

Dividend Warrants will be 
issued at the Registered Office of 
the Company, No. 144-148 Des 
Voeux Road, Central, 1st Floor, 
Hongkong, on and after the 26th 
October, 1953. 


By Order of the Board, 


LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 23rd Sept., 1953. 
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dividend will not be paid, and the pay- INDONESIAN EXPORTS IN MAY 1953 
ment of a dividend will then be post- 


poned for further consideration at the 


; Exports of some produc the following in May 1953: 
end of the financial year in the light P P ts amounted to . 8 y 
of conditions existing at that time. Products and/or thousands of kilograms thousands of rupiahs 
categories of products April May April May 
Fish and fish-products ............... é 163 62 1,264 354 
HONGKONG INCORPORATED 172 385 895 2,817 

during the week ende ctober Pinangnuts ......... 11,967 1,394 1,683 2,194 
1953 :— Arachides ...... 156 204 557 

spinners clot manu acturers, etc.; M od ee 9 

tered Office, Nos, 16-20 Tam Kung 2,995 2,743 23,796 22,637 
Road, Kowloon; Subscribers: Ko Wai 2,059 2,576 29,340 21,278 
Ying, 2, Kent Road, Kowloon, Mer- 2,447 3,523 4,168 6,109 
chant; Leonard Adolphus Chance, 2, dds 8,418 6,125 20,818 18,153 

Crient & Overseas Company, : 4 249 22 
Limited—General importers and ex- 6 37 39 185 
porters, merchants. commission agents, 2,118 2,094 5,800 5,794 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$10,000; 373 324 3,466 3,152 
scribers: Sidney Samuel Gordon, 1,951 4,386 3,613 6,841 
R.B.L. 596 Deep Water Bay, Hong- 584 424 638 498 
kong, Chartered Accountant; Charles Uncultivated wood  ..ccccscscccccccccescsccsesece 14,785 12,904 1,544 1,266 
Gow Smith, 7T6A, The Peak, Hong- Petroleum and products 1,076,148 785,628 229,234 176,146 
kong, Chartered Accountant. I in-ore, incl. slag 2,986 3,664 55,862 72,498 

Total (incl. other products) 1,269,062 
JAPAN’S TRADE WITH Total petroleum and products 1,076,148 7 
COMMUNIST CHINA 192,904 191,340 571,430 567,973 


Two additional groups of commodities have 
been released by the Japanese Government 
under date of Oct. 13 from the list of goods RUBBER ESTATES OUTPUTS 
which to mainland China is 
rohibited. ese two grou are biologic pro- 
eite and parenteral pabalione ce Rc Outputs for September 1953 of the Rubber Companies for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, 

Ltd. are Secretaries &/or General Managers :— 

Biologic products include 51 items, such as 


adrenalin, cortisone, and uric acid. 


Output for Total this Estimate this 

Parenteral solutions include 40 items, such Sept. 1953 Financial Year to date Financial Year 
as gum arabic, glucose, Vitamin B6, and cam- er eerie 72,500 Ibs. 524,500 lbs. ( 9 mths.) 800,000 lbs. 
phor oil injection. be bes 90,100 ,, 764,837 ,, 1,200,000 ,, 
Dominion eee 60,800 9° 450,949 ” ( 9 ) 670,000 
items approved for export to China since the 47,500 ,, 720,000 ,, 
beginning of this year to 367. The list includes Shanghai Pahang ........... 45,300 ,, @ 480,000 ,, 
textiles, textile machinery, fertilizer, chemicals, 1,100,000 ,, 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
Te 


SOUTH AFRICA 

7 SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 

| You get all these advantages Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known rok 


BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 


f 


only on 


and 
SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


( 
Transhipme Through Bills Ladi 
} 6aweek from Tokyo...2 from e Pacific, no extra charge. 
. Manila. (Connecting Clipper* Or roomy berth for a small 
) service from Hong Kong.) extra charge, if you prefer. ae | 
( * You fly the Sunny Southern © Fewer passengers per flight. 
‘ Route. No cold gray skies. More room to stretch your SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 
Hawaii stopover privilege. legs . . . stroll around. - Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
Yeu.ge.by Superb moalewith Champagne. | TJIIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
decked “Strato” Clipper of © Werld’s Most Experienced 
The President service. Con- Airline. Pan American pio- 
genial lower-deck lounge. §—_—meered Pacific flight in 1935. 
| * Trade-Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ine. To 
7 , JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
For reservations, call your Travel Agent or . B ALI ) 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 inelenys 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 (Vere 
Hong Kong fc 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continenta! Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, J ndonesia. 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FAN AMERICAN 


Airways, Inc., Incerperated in the State of New York, U.S.4., with limited liabilisy 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES | 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28016/18. Hong Kong. i 


Pan American World Airways, 
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— 
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World's Most 
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BANQUE DE L'INDOCHINE 


(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 
Capital: Frs. 1,750;000,000.— 


ao 


HEAD OFFICE 
96, Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS, 


(Round-Trip tickets available fer 30 days) 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES — 


EUROPE 
London - Marseilles 
INDOCHINA & ASIA 


Saigon - Battambang - Cantho - Dalat - Haiphong - Hanoi 
Pnompenh - Tourane 


EVERY 
WEDNESDAY & FRIDAT 


TUESDAY. 


x 7 ONG 10 Bangkok - Canton - Hong Kong - Peking 
ot . £ gy | HONG K BO RNEO Pondicherry - Shanghai - Singapore - Tientsin - Tokyo 
B. AFRICA & MIDDLE EAST 


Vie 


Addis Ababa - Darham Dammam - Djeddah - Djibouti 


PACIFIC 
Noumea - Papeete - Port Vila 


TUESDAY & FRIDAY 


Banque de I’Indochine (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Durban 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
HONGKONG AGENCY 
5, Queen’s Road, Central. 
Manager: C. Chauvin de Precourt. 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call $8948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents 


Banque de l’Indochine (San Francisco) 


EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES. 


FOR THE 


COLGn 


AND THE 
FAR EAST. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of the 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
HONGKONG 


. 


| 
EXCURSION FARES 
via BANGKOK of SAIGON 
ix $9GO. 
ir 
SAIGON 
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BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 : 


COMPANY 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


‘Telephone No. 28021 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions’ and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


24,5T. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


_ ‘BRANCHES: 

HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA. COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON" 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 

* Business temporarily suspended. 

AAC 
SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Lid.. Nairobi, 


Kenya. 


—_ 


Yori 
The Canton Insurance Office Limited 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
“Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 

The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


»Ewo, Breweries Limited: TAL 


Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: .. 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd, 


‘AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd, 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Cd.. Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. . 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
} 
} 
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THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


MAERSK 


“Caxton House’, 2nd floor, | Duddell Street, Hongkong 


A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC.., 
NEW YORK 


Telephones: 32369 Management & General Office 
38661 Accounts & Shipping Department 


Cable Address: 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To “RYMAC” HONG KONG 


--NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & yee 
_ PHILADELPHIA 
via 
Branches: 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & : 
PANAMA TOKYO, SYDNEY AND DUNGUN (MALAYA) 
M.V. OLGA MAERSK .... .... .... .... .... Nov. 2 | 
M.V. LAURA MAERSK |... .... .... .... Nov. 17 Correspondents at 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through LONDON, NEW YORK, MANILA, SINGAPORE, 


Bills of Lading for Central and South  * BOMBAY, ete. - 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. > | e 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. ° 
Managers: 
RYMO PANAMA. S.A 
M.V. ARNOLD MAERSK .... .... Oct. 30 
M.V. HULDA 'MAERSK .... ...: .... .... Nov. 5 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... ......... New. 14 rar} 
. Shi in A ents: 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India pping Ag 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK eR tee Nov. 7 MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., JAPAN 
M.V. AGNETE MAERSK _ .... .... .... Dec. 7 OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang KANSAI KISEN KAISHA, JAPAN 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik SCINDIA STEAM NAV: CO., LTD., BOMBAY 
Papan, via Manila STATES MARINE CORPORATION. NEW YORK 
M,V. VIREKE MAERSK .... .... .... Oct. 30 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


FASTERN MINING & METALS CO., LTD. 


wea. 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & Co., Ltb. 
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